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Tun Spectator, in a careful 4 earnest argu- 
ment on the proposed motion for -disestablish- 
ment of the National Churches of England and 
Scotland, sets forth the defence which will, no 
doubt, be chiefly relied upon both in Parlia- 
ment and the country by their ablest and best 
supporters. A “resolute and tenacious op- 
position” is promised, not on the ground of 
loyalty to the Church of England as a theo- 
logical teacher, a character in which her de- 
‘ficiencies are “acknowledged, but on higher 
grounds. Of these the first here mentioned is 
that “the attempt ‘to “separate religious and 
ubitions © is a futile and artificial 
endeavour ‘which can ‘never succeed, and never 


ought to be attempted.”, „To this statement, 
standing in. the front, unsupported by any 


detailed ‘reasoning, it might be sufficient to 


reply that. to the Founder of Christianity itself 
it appeared, both practicable and right to dis- 


tinguish between secular and sacred interests, 
so that a man should “render unto;Cesar the 
things which are Cesar’s, and to God the things 
which are God’s.” But we shall add oe ob. 
servations. 

First, the Spectator, under the ne de- 
signation of “religious questions,” confounds 
moral and spiritual influences with ecclesiastical 


entanglements. Of moral and "religious influ- 


ences, when they are of a healthy description, 
we shall agree that neither governments nor 
people can feel too, much. But the - State- 
entanglements of ( Churches — generally proved 
the chief hindrances to the spiritual prosperity 
of commonwealths. They have secularised the 
Church until its power of exerting a genuinely 
religious influence has been reduced to zero. 
“We have no King but Cesar” isa cry Which, 


while highly acceptable to Imperial Govern- 


ments, has but too often been used by the 
priesthood as a cover of hostility to to all that is 
highest, purest, worthiest in the life of nations. 
. Secondly, the single word “America is an 
ample solution to the practical difficulty alleged. 
In the United States, the separation of secular 
and “ religious,” in the sense of “ ecclesiastical” 
questions, has been both attempted and achieved, 
with signal benefit to the spiritual interests and 
“social ‘harmony of a vast mixed population. 
Surely the Spectator is not prepared to main- 
‘ea that the health- “giving forces of Christianity 


* 


option. The 1 talle ws that the | ciples 

evils of the connection between Church and | tailor 

up again in a capable. - 
severance | the 

‘has been effected”. We submit that the | tia 


ppily | 


State are evils which will 
worse form when the 


writer confounds, as before, the 
with the social life of nations. It is 
quite true that many of the evils commonly 
complained of as besetting State-supported 
Christianity might survive disestablishment, 
and flourish with appalling vigour under the 
voluntary system. But the special evils created 
by establishment would certainly cease with 
their cause. Of these the greatest is the in- 
justice involved in any system of privilege 
whether in art, trade, or religion. Justice, which 
is the strength of states and the chief incentive 
to loyalty, requires equality for all good subjects 
before the law, and is therefore violated when the 
favour of the State, the natural heritage of all 
alike; is bestowed in the form of special sup- 
port on the religion of a fraction of the popu- 
lation in return for conformity to some pre- 
tended standard of uniform belief. It was 
clearly seen by statesmen, when dealing with 
Ireland, that there are no means 80 little likely to 
induce several religious denominations, divided 
by strong spiritual antipathies, to unite peace- 
ably in ‘one civil community, and to yield to 
that supreme civil union an allegiance at least 
as earnest as that which they render to their 
various Churches, as tosingle out one asthe object 
of special favour, to tempt the clergy of that 
body to an arrogant bearing by special privileges, 
and to withhold equal advantages from others. 
Whenever this paramount law of equal jus- 
tice to all is violated, as in the late con- 
dition of Ireland and the present condi- 
tion of England, Wales, and Scotland, it is in- 
evitable that the provoking airs of a spiritual 
noblesse should grow up in the monopolists 
of State-regard, that heartburnings, silent 
perhaps but deep, envies, jealousies, and dis- 
contents, should arise on the side of the ex- 
cluded pe ce who are thereby often 


law. 

felt to be a bitter infliction just in proportion to 
culture and sympathy, and its injustice causes 
the bitterness. It may be, indeed, as is often 
said, that the unconforming bodies show much of 
the old Adam in not enduring their inferior 
political and therefore social position more 
meekly. But it is useless to expect of the old 
Adam, even in the saints, aught except a deter- 
mination to obtain his political rights ; and, on 
the whole, it is the first duty of the State to 


take care that he has them, not only i in Ireland 
but in England also, vei ‘ 


4 agricultural, people, and to" 


1 


politics, who are so forward 
connection of, the principle ‘of 


morality with political auttiority, and 
that Government will 


over the Church can d N 
so happens, as in ln a — 
opposed to your fag the 


remark—that as our contemporary, contrary to 
his usual elevated tone of thought, here descends 
to base his system of political. morality upon 
arithmetic, he will probably allow that in pro- 
portion as Dissenters approach to a numerical 
equality with the Church of England the justi- 
fication ” of disestablishment will be complete ; 
and that, therefore, it is probably at hand. 

The last batch of is by far the best, 
and we shall endeavour to * them with fair- 
ness. The Spectator tells us that “ the dis- 
establishment atid disendowment of the Church 
of England would be the greatest blow that 
could be struck at our germinal rural civili- 
sation;’and so far from “purifying the great 
variety of creeds really included under this one 
Church, it would narrow, lower, and petrify 


them.“ Take first the village argument. The 


ideal ‘of civilisation is not always realised. Tho 
country parson, if generally a gentleman, is 
sometimes a little of a firebrand, and now and 
then an obstinate religious dolt. Far be it from 
us, however, to undervalue the labours of the 
rural clergy, or to cheapen undaly | the ) benignant 
influences issuing from those | jonages where 
the fair traditions ‘of a thousand } years’ civility 
have been preserved ¢ even in the most outlandish 
W The self-denying toils of, ‘the parish 

have ever, in innumerable cases, 
ioe much to soften the calamities of life for the 


sorrows "of poverty and death. N ‘either are ‘we 
insensible to the social advantages of the posi- 
tion of the village parson, who, “when a 

good man, is the common friend of all 
4 and the medium of communication 
between all estates. But we submit that dis- 
establishment will leave every, such worthy 
rural clergyman in full possession” of his envi- 
able influence—sn influence which he owes not 
nearly so much to his legal as to his ecelesise- 


tical and personal character. * ‘The mérely legal 
status of the ‘country’ parson leads him ‘more 
frequently to bickerings with his farmers, his 
gentry,” and his “dissenters, * than to united 
action ; ‘and ‘we hive” god hopes tha when no 
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longer entitled to play the State-priest, he will 
be loved and reverenced all the more as the 
villager's friend. 

If it be replied to these good hopes that when 
the country re is disendowed, there will be 
no more a su of peotore af the Church of 
England, and no more cumites,#We gust admit 
that in that case the growad will be clear for 


an Act of Uniformity and dozens of canons and 
rubrics intended to guide or repress the intellect of 
the clergyman in every direction, we cannot imagine. 
On the contrary, if a Churchman, as such, has any 
conscience at all, there can be no open question to 
him concerning his @edience to all the laws, direc- 


fous, and dormularies Of his-Cherch. Bb is thle very 


the entranee of me mew age bie 

more succéesfully present itself to the 1 1. 
owners and people as worthy of re-endowment 
or of voluntary support. That the voluntary 
system would be equal even in rural districts to 
the emergency, it would. be a sin to doubt. 
Hitherto ite theory has been better understood 
than its practical application. It has wrought 
with one hand tied behind. Its true resources 
will be seen only when the whole wealthy and | 
zealous Ohurch of England, with ite many 
ranks of worshippers, joins with the eombined | 


Strength of her sister communities to demon- 


strate its almost boundless power. 

Weeome at length to the final argument 
that Establishments supply the most readily 
available remedy against English sectarianism, 

, and commercial meanness of 


narrowness, 
thought. It has scarcely ever been better put, 


and we should imagine that no candid opponent 
can read it without determining to be extremely 
earefal how he charges to Establishments moral 
and intellectual faults which are due rather to 
human or to English nature. We have space 
for but one extract :— 

As for the disuniting effects of an Establishment the 
charge reads almost ne. What do the various 
distinct sects outside the Church know of each other, to 
be compared with the mutual koowledge of the various 
distinct schools inside the Church? Is it not precisely 
the breadth and equity of the State-rule which enables 
men 80 widely apart in opinion to meet so frequently on 
common ground where they can learn to admire and 
appreciete each other? The apparent disuaion in the 
National Church is the mere index of its far larger 
union. The sects know too little of each other even to 
discuss and dispute ;—and yet it is by the discussions 
within the Ch —the proofs that different minds 
atudy each other estimate their differences—that the 
Voluntaryists are encouraged to affirm that an Eetablish- 
rye , Produces ‘discord, bitterness, and social aliena- 

ion. 


There is a basis of lamentable truth in these 
observations. Disestablishment may remove 
the friction occasioned by unjustifiable privilege, 
it may loosen the joints of that machinery by 
which the organised intolerancé of a nation 
presses unfairly upon unpopular modes of 
religious belief; but it will not remove the 
natural intolerance of mankind, it will not 
counteract the mutual repulsion of rival 
Churches, it will not, unaided by higher in- 
fluences, sweeten society into charitable thoughts, 
or bring hostile forms of faith into the attitude 
of reciprocal study and consideration. The 
„mutual knowledge of the parties now within 


the Church of England, which the Spectator | 


extols as the result of a common Establishment, 
cannot well be denied. It may be doubted 
whether it is not bought too dear, for it is 
purchased at the price of a legalised system of 
clerical subscription which is iteelf a blot 
upon public honour, and a demoralising in- 
fluence on the public conscience.‘ Moreover, 
we are not quite sure that the parties thus 
compelled to an enforced acquaintance like 
each other the better for the operation. Never- 
theless, it must be frankly confessed that dis- 
establishment alone will not bring alienated 
Churches unto fellowship, or exalt them into 
nobleness. That can be accomplished only 
through the superadded action of spiritual 
causes acting from the Invisible on the spirits 
of men, and leading them, through processes of 
thought far above the level of political change 
or nefarious compromise, into a union which 
will be eternal. 


* 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Our theories always, more or less, it must be 
imegined, influence our judgments. Henco Dean 
Stanley's letter to the Guardian of Wednesday last. 
The Dean writes, in the first place, to correct what 
he considers to be certain misstatements regarding 
the Voysey prosecution. He maintains that the 
High Church party were very active in it, and that 
they have been equally active in the endeavour to 
restrain both liberty of doctrine and liberty of prac- 
tice, Why they should not be, under a Church with 


| Obama party that resppst fiom Mongenfo 
Thin they eam nower apeord either to the Ran- 
‘gélieals or \the 
Westminster, belonging as he does to the latter class, 
says what he might have been expected to say. 
This is it :— \ 


speseh of the Bishop of Manchester in your last issue, 
It is a matter for al ledgm 

one prelate has declared publicly his Christian convic 
tion of the entire indifference of these practices an 
dresses, and his noble indignation at the thought that 
in the hops and for the sake of retaining them 2 
should be entertained of confiscating and dissipating 
the endowments of the Charch, breakiag up ite a om 
sation, dissolving it into separate sects, and deprivin 
it of its place among the national institutions of Eogland. 
All which means that the Episcopalian sect in Eng- 
land, endowed and specially protected by the State, 
cught to be allowed to believe and to practise any- 
thing and everything that the clergy choose to prac 
tice, and that the nation ought to support it—whether 
in consequence, or nutwithstanding, or anything 


is clear.» Here is- this Episcopalian sect, of which 
Dean Stanley is a Dean. Belief? Nobody knows 
what itis. Practice, Protestant or Bomanist ? Oan’t 
say. Duty? ‘The sole duty for the nation is to find 
it in funds. 

In a leading article in the Guardian the Parochial 
Councils Bill is discussed. Several points, concerning 
only the Episcopalian sect, are made, but, on the 
whole, the Guardian looks rather approvingly upon 
the measure, and, as it says about everything, “ it 
may be discussed with calmness.” We notice, how- 
ever, one paragraph of our contemporary’s criticism 
which, for the curiosity of our readers, is, perhaps, 
worth quoting. It relates to the attitude of the 
Nonconformist members of Parliament ; — 

It would not be right for us to quit this of the 
subject without expressing our deep sense of the kindly 
and Christian tone which marked the speeches of the 
Dissenting members of Parliament who took part in the 
debate. We cannot but regard it asa most hopefal 
augury. There are, we conceive, two points of view in 
which earnestly- minded statesmen, whether they be 
Oburchmen or Dissenters, may naturally regard with 
satisfaction all attempts to prodace a e Bill on the 
regu of parochial worship. We assume that 
Eoglishmen are not yet prepared to include in this last- 
named category any confréres of those Red Republicans 
in France who have just signalised their breach with 
religion 4 the dismissal of all chaplains from the 
prisons and hospitals of Paris. We believe that * 
— feel the importance of the aid of religion i 

cause of order, though they may differ on th . 
tion of retaining or overthrowing Establishments. To 
those who, from the statesman’s standpoint, would fain 
save the established hierarchy, we would fain say, Do 


in legi for pari make rules so harsh and 
ys it and sbureclar will be tempted 
| to shrink from holy orders, rather than submit 


desire the immediate o Establishme 
or who, with the writers in the Daily News, regard that 
overthrow as an inevitable of the 
democracy, we would say, “If you * lieve that 
it is impossible to stem the current, belp us at least 
— wap this — for the 4 — of peers 
voyage. re are, as our French nei rs 
r 41 : a fact which 
hey at this moment are, to their sorrow, seeing ex- 
em plified in 8 Do not, then, be jealous of an in- 
flaence to which some of you expect that it may be 
needful in a few short years to make appeal; if not in 
the interest of monarchy, at least in that of order. 
Make, if you will, soch alterations as the Legisiatare 
may fairly provide for in the outward framework of the 
National Church, 


But carve her as a dish fit for the go Is, 
Not hew her as a carcase for the hounds, 


Quite right! Our own conviction is that everything 
—Church Congresses, Diocesan Synods, Offertories, 
Sandon Bills and all—are preparing this Church 
vessel “for the performance of her part in the 
voyage.” We have never resisted any of these 
measures. On the contrary, we have bidden them 
Godspeed. 

The Christian Observer has an elaborate article on 
the Purchas case, in which the grounds of the judg- 
ment are very carefully stated and reviewed. As is 
natural, the Observer both supports and endorses the 
recent judgment; but, after doing so, it proceeds to 
express an opinion as to the future course of the 
Ritualists. Its language indicates its opinion that 
there can be ro room for these people in the present 
Established Church,— | 

Widely as we dissent from the views of the Ritualists, 


of those who, finding that there is no longer any : 
| ing place for their doctrines, or for their practices, in 


we shall bonoar the motives and respect the consistency 


spiel of @bedience that bas garned for the High- 


Broad Olurchtzen. The Dean of 


| 


else, we cannot gather. But the duty of the nation | 


— 


: — 
the 12 Church, transfer their allegiance to one to 
which they have, however unconsciously to themselves, 
long ere this, rightfully belonged. If there should be 
found any who, shielding themselves behind the natural 
timidity, or the equally natural reluctance, of their 
ecclesiastical rulers to „ at the risk of their 
personal ease and re d, we may add, at the 
almogt rui „ the decision of the 
| | to practices which 
. poet — the laws of the 

| 6 ong, we can onl 

Gute ho ue coppiction theg have forfeited their 

b 


Sesst be content to 
conten 
5 9 — I other volantariey, at the will of 
Oddly enough (or is it oddly f) this article is fol- 
lowed by another on the gown and the surplice. The 
gown and surplice question was not before the Judi- 
cial Committee, but occasion arose for it to express 
an opinion regarding it, and it did so to the detri- 
ment of the gown and the advantage of the surplice. 
This being an Evangelical question, the Christian 
Observer expresses its opinion that it ought to be 


4 allowed to rest. We daresay. How singular that 


the party, of which it is a representative, would not 
allow the Ritualistic practices to “ rest” ! 


The Theological Review, as we gather from the 
Inquirer, has an article on the Voysey case, in 
which, after certain theological questions are dis- 
cussed, the writer, the Rev. Charles Beard, remarks 
as follows upon the position of the Broad Church 
party :-— 

3 that has yet appeared convinces us that 
the Broad Church clergy do not appreciate the immense 

ity of the situation, or are unwilling to confess it. 

u the eyes of a large part of the nation, their charac. 
ter for truthfulness, and therefore their whole useful- 
— ( — by Famed = 2 * tiny age 1 at 
stake. 0 ment o erity upon them we 
believe, greatly depend upon. sheis conduct at this 
turning point of the Church's fate. Hitherto it has 
been one of their characteristic principles, that in the 
matter of articles and creeds and forms of prayer, the 
legal was the measure of the moral obligation.” For 
ourselves, we have not only never accepted that prin- 
ciple, but have strongly against it; though at 
the same fime we have always respected its acceptance 
by men in whose probity we had confidence, while 
— the gravest apprehension as to the conse- 
quences ot its prevalence as a rele of morals. But what 
we have now to point ont is, that the present judgment 
precisely meets this case. It is no longer a question of 
a . By the articles, or of the correct — 
accep a er. o hi court 
sonlaciontions lod in the. E dap distioclly ant what 
the Artieles mean, and has defined “ the legal obliga- 
tion.” Is it 7 — that we are to see clergymen 
takiug refage from an unfavourable legal ition in 
the formerly abandoned width of a moral obligation ? 
After appealing from the court of conscience to the 
Committee of Council, are the — 5 about to remit 
the case to what they once the lower aud jess 
authoritative tribunal ? 

4 1 shows 8 ope ome — the 
oyse ment are uctio surdum of an 
Established Church. 


This article is an indication of what we have noticed 
elsewhere, viz., that the Unitarians are, at last, 
giving up the idea of being comprehended in the 
Establishment. Mr. Ierson’s speech at the London 
Disestablishment Meeting last Wednesday was proof 
of this, and from all that we know, these proofs are 
rather likely to accumulate. Failing the Unitarians, 
what will become of Dean Stanley's party and of all 
Broad Church schemes ? 

Tho detailed process of disestablishment in Ireland 
is a curious one—far more curious than any person 
might have imagined—ualess he were very familiar 


of | With, ecclesiastical peculiarities and ecclesiastical 


vices. From time to time we have reud the proceed- 
ings of the Church Temporalities Commission ~ 
sometimes with astonishment, sometimes with no 
astonishment. But, the persistent and in a vulgar 
sense, clever manner, in which the clergy are trying 
to get all they can out of Church property, is worth 
looking at as an illustration of the demoralised con - 
dition to which State pay has brought otherwise, no 
doubt, respectable men. Here we find curacies made, 
curacies invented, livings suddenly lifted up in value, 
every dodge that any sharper could conceive of, 
resorted to for the purpose of getting more money. 
All this is done by clergymen—the clergymen of 
what was once the State-patented religion of the 
land. The Commissioners, however, are quite equal 
to the emergency, and are not taken in by any 
representations. The Dublin papers are full of cases 
of illegitimate claims which cannot stand a minute's 
examination, We need not particularise them, but 
may observe that, according to our information, 
some hundreds of very gross cases have been allowed 
to pass, and that not curates and incumbents only 
but the highest dignitaries of the Church are putting 
in money claims which can be characterised by no 
word that we should care to use. Our information is 
detailed, and deals with names as well as persons— 
the highest and most reputable of names. Can it all 
be true? or has the old State-Churchism fouled the 
conscience in respect of money as well as of every- 


thing else ? 


A correspondent forwards to us the speech of the 
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Rev. R. S. Arnold, of Ringmer, near Lewes, at a] Mr. H. M. Bompas, the Rev. G. S. Ingram, the Rev. | sorrow and lamentation — any occasion for 


vestry meeting held last Saturday, in which refer- C. Winter, Mr. G. Sturge, Mr. W. W. Pocock, Mr. | sectarian triumph. (Hear, hear.) With regard to 
ence was made to the State-Church question. Mr. J . Templeton, Mr. J. E. Saunders, the Rev. J. | ourselves, what do we find? We find that this 
Arnold said,— . ‘pes Livermore, the Rev. J. C. Galla way, the Rev. S. H.] Church Establishment meets us at every point, 
. was one * 21 he 1 yore 32 * * the Rev. J. Harcourt, Mr. OC. Miall, the Rev. | thrusts itself into almost every disoussion, and 
observations upon, that was, the presen of ne | Dr. Ferguson, Mr. S. R. Pattison, the Rev. J. H. impedes and hinders almost every measure of liberal 
aye Wen admit; 1 Millard, the Rev. S. Williamson, the Rev. W. Bean, and et re pe No 8 can be 
it would be disestablished, and as a clergyman of that | Mr. H., R. Ellington, Dr. Underhill, the Rev. T. er on wi er religious, social, edueational, rd 
Church, he did not view its separation from State Aveling, the Rev. John Kennedys the Rev. B. ven, Aud am hebt, that is not more or less compli- ] 
patronage and control with any feeling of alarm, con- Waugh, Mr. W. Tallack the Rev. H. J. Hass the cated.and embarrassed by the pretensions of the F 
sidering the thousands of free churches in our land sup- 3 7 e dominant Church. I think therefore we are all of aes i] . 
ported by the voluntary subscriptions of their members Rev. 8. Cowdy, the Rev. J. Corbin, the Rev. J. S. one mind (as I said before) 2 the subject, that 
witbout State aid or endowments whatever, and | Withington, the Rev. Dr. Hoby, the Rev. B. Beddow, | the union of the Church with the State is evil in all 


ided over by earnest, God-fearing ministers, who in ; its aspects and relations, and that it ought to ce 
fhe spirit of Christ, their Master, sought to win souls the Rev. G. M. Murphy, Mr. John Bennett, the de rs E oug 480 


for Him. The Ohurch of E land would then cease to Rev. J. T. Wigner, the Rev. W. Pike, Mr. J. — 5 Tikit oo — 1 1 : Lan 
be presided. over. by men mhose ouiy Comey wee. 89 Tarring, the Rev. J. Halsey, Mr. John McLaren, | the question of disestablishment is advancing with 
receive its emoluments, and cared ox ing for 3 Mr. J M. Hare, the Rev. E. White, the Rev. H. a rapidity which is beyond oar most sanguine expecta- 
othe Peale bettar that hee clergy should be arrayed ix | 2atten, the Rev. .T. Verrall, the Rev. H. Simon, | tion, and it is not merely in our own country, but 
sackcloth and without shoes, if * oe by and under the Rev. T. Gilfillan, the Rev. W. Fielden, Mr. F. a isa 2 — a of opinion that is tt nary — 
the influence of the Spirit of God, rather than be under | Tuckett, the Rev. R. Spears, the Rev. Thos. Rees, lish — In — * * 2 cent a 
the influence of man, whether he be Lord Bishop, or | Mr. A. Miall, Mr. d. F. Whiteley, Mr. Geo. Brook, | nities that are ‘rapidly r 
be better that the burch should be swept clean from | the Rev. 8. Tymms, Mr. J. T. Powell, Mr. Haggis, | rest nations, the question haa been all but 
the face of the land, than that she should be the cause | Mr. John Edwards, the Rev. 8. Cowdy, the Rev. W. — In Canada, in New South Wales 
of discord and strifſe. a ' | Miall, Mr, Skeats, the Rev. B. Evans, Mr. Trehane, of in Queensland, in South Australia, in New 
These remarks, we are told, were received with ap.] Exeter, the Rev. J. Guttery, of Wolverhampton, ey 8 m err po 
plause by the company, and this in an agricultural Mr. Whibley and Mr. Bond, of Cambridge, the Rev. | in the other colonies an agitarion is going om chich 
district Where democracy can hardly have made T. W. Davids, of Colchester, and some other gentle- can end only in one way, and throughout all the 
„ — a 2 * : 3 men from the provinces. The meeting. ineluded, as 22 r e N any ** 

e live to see strange things, and amongst others, | vill be seen, representatives of all the leading Non- | t li nen ng, in France, in Germany, in 
apparently, we hate lived to see Baptists, as such, | conformist denominations. en Italy, in Spain, in Switzerland, the soparation of the 
taking State-money. It appears that the members| The Cuarmman said: Gentlemen, I am happy to g liberal creed on which — r — — 
of the Baptist Ladies Home in New York have | feel that the duty which I have to discharge on this liberal opinion are agreed in all these countries. 


accepted, as a gift from the Common Council, the | occasion is a very simple one, and will not involve] (Hear, hear.) And what is perhaps the most — | 
men 
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site on which the ose to erect a new building. | ; ity of inflioti i sign of all is, that there are so many good thin | 
i y prop he) necessity of my inflicting any very lengthened these Churches themselves that .are gradually he. | 
ow 


The New York Independent says :— be observations upon you by way of introducing the 
* — ! , Last oo — 4 — subject which is to engage our attention this after - 
p > A ‘ ‘ . 8 2 
pronounce wrong, whenever and wherever applied. We | moo. I am very glad that e 
are glad to observe that at a late Methodist —＋ ca ere n n 80 | gen 
meeting, with precisely the same question before them, | readily aud so largely that the room which we 
and the same tempting offer made in bebalf of one of | were invited to assemble has proved too strait for us. 
their sectarian institutions, better counsels prevailed. (Hear, hear.) ‘ 1 observe that the circular by which 
After thoroughly discussing the point, the Methodist | we are'convenéd is signed by the official ‘representa- 
: preachers, one hundred and ten in number, unanimously | tives of most of those bodies in London which are 
_ resolved :—“ That we respectfully and earnestly advise | usually régarded as the organs of Diseenting opinion 
all our Methodist churches and institutions neither to upon questions of this nature. It is signed by the 
ask nor accept’ any such appropriations.” This puts | Seorètary of thé Congregational Union of England 
‘ them right on the record, and makes them consistent | and Wales, by the Secretary of the Baptiat 1 — by 


‘ with th ] hen th rotest sgainst sectarian . : : 
| epeteieletions te tavour'et the Catholics. It rebukes the Secretary of the Protestant Dissenting Deputies, 


the bad example set by tbe Baptists.” The Church in by the Secretary of the London Présb of the 

this country is free from State — and it should | Presbyterian Church, and, though last, not least, by 

keep itself free by.exercising the liberty of paying its | the Secretary of the Liberation Söciety, and also by 

own bills. It should neither ask nor accept a dollar tlemen occu positions of great influence Cause, and he has 

from the State for any sectarian purpose. All such ap- their respective es, representing the Unitarian | onl y of the opposition. of 

propriations are inconsistent. with the fundamental | body, the London Baptist iation, the Society of diffe someti 

principles upou whith this Government is organised. Friends, the Methodist Free Ohurch, the Methodist | indifference—of professed 
The Baptist Union of the same city, we are glad to | New Connexion, the Primitive Methodist Oonnexion, He has persevered with unfailing faith and 
find, also condemns the act. It remarks :— , | and the Conference Methodist Connexion, so that I | daunted coyrage, through good 1 — and through 

The case is in a nutshell. The Baptist Home is a think we may fairly regard this meeting as represen- | evil report. An ancient patriot ved honour from 
purely sectarian institution, under the control of a Chris- | tative of metropolitan Nonconformity. (Hear, hear.) | his country because he refused to despair of the Be- 
tian denomination, and for the sole benefit of members | There may be perhaps even among Dissenters some | public. » Well, my hon. friend the member for Brad- 
of that denomination. The reception of State aid by difference of opinion as to the policy which is about | ford for thirty years—and many of them very dark, 

this Home involves the whole question of ecclesiastical | to be adopted in Parliament by my hon. friend: the rs to the prospect of our cause—has resolutely re- 
endowments by the State. If such a Home may Le | member for Bradford, but so far as I can judge from Jased to despair of the question of religious equality, 
endowed, * 2 r 4 8 the n within the sphere of my and I hold that the man who has thus been the 
nunnery, or church, may be endowed. p may | own observation, the dissentients on this matter oon | leader of a for hope \ 
receive land and money, so may all the other sects ; and | stitute but an inconsiderable minority compared with ‘ca I 


the Catholics are more than ready to take advantage of : cat load | — 
the opportunity, and use their power in New York and the great mass of the Dissenting community through gratulate my friend—and almost envy b a » if the 


DO a! t the United Kingdom. (Hear, hear.) But before word en be ‘applied to d of 
other eities where they hold control, to grasp millions | 1 poe vy can appli scribo a state 
of public funds, and curich themesives at the expense of 3 ay 2 — 1 2 = ere feeling in which there is no evil element—upon the 
the public. . If this is not a surrender of the principle of lace. I think universal agreement. In the prospect of seeirg the aspirations and efforts 
separation of Church and-State, we fail to see how it | figst place, we are of one mind, more so than | of his eer ar accomplished, perhape in his own 
can be surrendered at all. It seems to us that the ever we were before since N onctonformity ‘has | lifetime. | | also 
Baptist Home has set the door for the union of Church | existed—upon this point, that the union of the | been working for a ꝛemote ideal, and who are now 
mi State wide open, and if the Papists do not step in Church with the State is unjust, impolitio, and in- compelled to comfort ourselves with the hope that 1 
and fax every man’s property to endow their monasteries, | jurious alike to the cause of liberty and of religion. | the U ae | 
cathedrals, schools, and churches, it will not be because | (Oheers.) 3 some of us do in our view of | accomplished fact. Now, gentlemen, you are aware i. | 
those managers of the Baptist Home, or those.who | this subject, from high religious principle, we feel that | that when a question to a pe stage, it 11 
justify their reception of those lots from the city, have the lessons of history, mam 2 — observation | emerges out of obscurity, and when there is—if not * 
oe 17 od ome way fet 5 and endorsed the | upon wt.st is taking place before us day by day, far | honour, at least importance, to be acquired by takin 1 
Principle which clearly justifies such u course. from diminishing, serve only to confirm'and 2 it in hand, there are not wanting persons, and suc a 
We have had forwarded to us another case of land- our conzyictions as to the manifold and irremediable are not absent altogether the House of | : | 
lord intolerance, in which a farm has been refused | evils that flow from this unnatural ° alliance. | Commons—who are disposed to step forward oe 
toa Dissenter simply because he was a Dissenter. Illustrations which come up, fresh and continually | make, an attempt to snatch uestion out of 


coming converted to our opinions. we, in- 


FE 


show the mischievousness of this connection heat | 
she er a n * nne ſchowing how it distracts the councils and impairs of the day, and who—if the study of a whole life- | 
follows: —“ Miss ——— is sorry she could not earlier ; ’ | 
the action of the State — (Hear, hear) —how ‘it | time is to pass for anything—must be regarded as 
return an answer to Mr. C., but she has recently | fetters the freedom, destroys the discipline, impairs | the best qualified they are the best entitled, to 
been recommended a tenant by a friend, and she | the purity, secularises the spirit and ses the | take the n. Iam glad’ that my 
learns that Mr. O. does not belong to the Church, | efficiency of the the Church itself, w makes | hon. friend has determined that this shall not be the 
which she would prefer not being the case.” religion, instead of being what its name and nature | case in on—(Héar, aur) end | 
Well? . |import—a principle of union to bind men’s hearts | think we are the Nonoonformist | 
| . n at least, to be the | bodies throughout —that Mr. is | 
THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT. X. . LI | 
GREAT MEETING OF LONDON NONCONFORMISTS. Church itself am speaking now of the Church of | still we caunot t the & 
An unusually large and influential meoting of | E what do we see? I think its present oon- their is some . 


London Nonconformists was held at the Cannon - dition may not be inaptiy be described by reversing the 
street Hotel on Wednesday last, in support of the | Apostolic antithesis—they have fighting within and | vel 


F. . goeth particular 
motion for disestablishment about to be submitted to r as lyre Uh Boa wo are bound to receive with all respect 


brother, and that before unbelievers, or men that | Now! t 
the House of Commons. The meeting was to have | some of them as little better than-unbelievers. | expressions of difference of opinion on a matter of 
been held in one of the smaller rooms, but the Appeals on q ofdoctrineand discipline ate made this kind, and not hastily to rush to the conclusion 


atlendance was nexpectedly large that to secular tribunals, and the j ts of the highest | that upright and honourable men, as we know some 
adjournment ery Ba. to the Pillar Room. Court of Law are then ted and challenged, | of them to be, because they differ with us on this 
Amongst. (heen, present. wens. n , a einen coe eee | patel, are taanetine eaeeney te See 
. ty dishonour common un w 0 

(who occupied the chair), Mr. Carter, M.P., Mr. | Obristianity. (Oheers.) » Now: gentlemen, 1 speak | We have: no right either to treat 
Miall, M.P., the Rov. Dr. Edmond, the Rev. | of this with no ure or exultation—I I love | wi 
Dr. Brock, the Rev. Dr. Mullens, Wm. Edwards, | my Christianity better love than my Nonconformity— 
Esq., O. Shepheard, Es-, the Rev. A. Hannay, the dat when I see events coming to pass, as the everits to 


i 
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Rer. C. Stovel, the Rev. H. Ierson, the Rev. J. G. ere ret aa ie 15 — 

Rogers, B. A., the Rev. J. P. Ham, Mr. Carvell } triumph of Christianity. Then I feel that that ought rdially with us in heart 

Williams, the Rev. G. W. Conder, Dr. Hoppus, ‘to, and that ijt does, engender in my heart more of considerable 
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difficulty, perheps, in going with us in action at this 
particular time. I am opposed, therefore, to any 
attempt, by anything like denunciation or menace, to 
drive those friends into action with us who them- 
selves are not convinced of the expediency of going 
by their own free will. At the same time it is rather 


striking to observe that the suggestion of untimeli- | 


ness comes from Dissenters rather than from Church- 
men. So far as 1 can e 
servation of the tone of the House of Commons, the 
notice given by Mr. Miall has been received with un- 
expected favour. Indeed, no party there, it seems to 
me, doubts that the time is come when there ought to 
be at least a serious discussion of the question that he 
has raised; but while I am anxious te plead for every 
possible indulgence and forbearance to our reluctant 
and hesitating friends, I may still be permitted to 
express the earnest b that when the critical 
moment arrives they have made up their minds 
to stand firmly in our ranks, Disunion Tr 


grea 
concessions,°as you will observe, and am willing to 
deal with them in the most charitable and forbeari 


transmit them to us, so we will not lightly shrink 


from the assertion of those principlese—not by such 
sacrifices as they were upon to make, but still 
v sacrifices may be trying enough in connection 
with our ‘peculiar time and age, but that we shall 
stand firm, and so prove that we are not degenerate 
of the noble and ous spiritual ancestry from 
‘whom we inherited those ciples. (Great ap- 
plause.) 

The Rev. Dr. Epmonp moved :— 

W 4 judgment of this meeting, the existing eoole- 


siasti 
English Establish — > bjections onoonfor · 
— 1— 3 


has further 

Eatablishment, in that, instead of 

belief and in worship, it cxhibi 
which occasions 


127 

11 

ie 

2 
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e 
ier 


and | had a vast and deep 


: 


own, but he : 
so, if the Establishmentarian theory were 
had it touched all othors, not Nonconformists, but 
non-Christians? It would perhaps be asked, What 
had the Voluntaries done to reach those classes? In 
reply to that he would say, if Christian men of the 
Establishment would blame themselves as Ohristian 


‘Voysey—and second 


an | that they would only regard its decisions w ok wt 
3 respect for the recalcitration of those men against law 


the wires. 
>| way of li 


places beside them, and share the dishonour and the 


tlame. If it werea question of systems, Establishment 
or Voluntary, then he would say the case was not 
to be so settled. The Establishmentarian prin- 
ciple was first in the field. Secondly, it and 
it only claimed to have the power of reaching the 
nation. It was its proud vaunt and pretension to be 
a National Church—and thirdly it was a great blot 
and hindrance in the way of free Christian enter- 
rise. But then it might possibly be said that at 
east within the Church itself, success had been com- 
plete. Reference might be made to its stateliness, its 
nobility, its 1 and its beauty —that at least 
within herself she attained unity of belief, and if 
she had not been so comprehensive as she might 
have been, at least those whom she had comprehended 
dwelt together in the most admirable unity. Was it 
so? Had they attained unity of belief, and a beautiful 
uniformity of worship? If it were so, what meant 
the incessant din of voices—of quarrelling and con- 
tention—that was heard within her borders? What 
meant that series of law suits to which reference 
had already been made? The Rev. Doctor likened 
the Church to an old tree which he had seen in 
America. So old was it that it required to be clamped 
together by bands and bars of iron, and the great 
rifts and crannies in it were covered with canvas to 
keep out the influences of wind and rain. The re- 
moval of those hands and bars, which did not belon 
to it, and which were foreign to its nature, woul 
allow the tree to fall to pieces of itself. He believed 
that the Church of England in her venerable majesty 
was a good deal like that old tree. The influence 


D8 that held her together was also metallic, and if it 


were withdrawn she would fall asunder of herself. 
With reference to the comprehensiveness of the 
Church, he would say, first, that it was not, oompre - 
hensive of 7 could not comprehend a 

y he would ask what sort of a 
thing would a Church be that did comprehend every- 
body, and that had no limits to ite comprehension. 
If it were possible to comprehend all kinds of forms 
and modes of belief within a State-supported Church, 
that Church would be the greatest wonder and the 
most intolerable evil that the world was ever cursed 
with. He (the Rev. Doctor) was comprehensive 


enough to say, Let every man be fully persuaded in 


his own mind, and let him have as free an oppor- 


tunity of advocating his own views as he claimed for 
himself, otherwise he would be false to his own prin- 
ciples. Reference was made at some length to the 
internal dissensions of the Ohurch, and the way in 
which those who were bound to obey the law of the 
State with which they declined to sever their con- 
nection, put the whole foundation of that law in peril 
by d ing against it, and by declaring in effect 
in their favour. “Sir (sai pe yee I have profound 
so far as it comes from a 8 of conscience. I 
honour it, I like to see it. I say, let them strike 
rainst the fetters by which they are bound, but let 
bear to be told this, that if a man finds it a very 
ood thing—or let me say a bird—to live in a cage, 
man or the bird must not complain, even though 
the cage be a gilded one, that he cannot get out into 
the free heavens without striking himself against the 
wires; and more, if we outside, having got for our. 
. 
o oor cage and say, 

me of getting out, and then you will ret into the 
free heavens at once. Don’t strike yourselves and 
hurt your bodies, and scatter your feathers t 
(Laughter.) It is just this, there is one 
themselves honourably, and I bape, 
elee should come 1 = ey 
verging 

he should 


ptible) 
question, whether the soul of man should have direot 
and free access to God through one Mediator, or 
whether there should come between them and that 
one Mediator and subordinate mediator, by whose 


ed | intervention alone they could get nigh to God f That 


was, in his estimation, the very heresy of heresies 
and he maintained that the free thought of England 


against the Established 
“iat vaitilontial clement of 


(the Voluntaries), as Christian men, would take their 


extra premium. Then I think we may infer, from 
what we have already seen, that its existence cannot 
be long continued, n the main, there are 
or were, three Established Churches in the United 
Kingdom. One has gone already. Gone, observe, 
in this way,—without any help from those within. 
They were all against its going; but it went, Mr. 
Chairman, by the influence of that magnificent and 
resistless tidal wave, of which (sweeping over the 
world) one great potent surge came over Ireland, 
and unseated from its royal place the Established 
Church there. Then there is the Church of England. 
They will not need to work there alone,—the 
mariners within the ship are working too. The 
Church of England will not be unseated simply by 
influences from without,—it will be largely assisted 
by influences from within. It will be so, too, in 
the Church of Scotland; and I am glad to think that 
Mr. Miall is including in his motion in the House of 
Commons the Church of Scotland. It will be so 
there, too, because the Church of Scotland is begin- 
ning to sit uneasily under the fettera of patronage ; 
and whenever bound men or fettered institutions 
show uneasiness under that bondage, you may be 
sure the beginning of the end is come, and that 
by-and-by the bondage will cease, and will be super- 
seded by liberty. I cannot help feeling this: tho 
Irish Church having been disestablished by force 
from without, it will be followed by the disestablish- 
ment of the Church of England, partly by argument 
without, and by action within; and then, oh for my 
Scottish (native) country! oh for its knowing the 
time of its visitation and the opportunity that is pre- 
sented to it! oh that the members of that Established 
Church would say, We see that the thing is going 
in any case. We will take the initiatory step; it is 
better for us to be outside, and one with our brethren 
that are round about us, than to sit here and claim 
the patronage and support of the State.” I am not 
altogether without some little hope that that Utopian 
dream of mine, which I have been uttering once a 
year for ten years, will yet come to pass. Then one 
word as to our friends in the Established Church 
whom we are thus trying to bring out of it, Do we 
act thus in hostility to them? The resolution most 
justly says in the close of it that it is not only for 
the nation’s benefit, bnt in the interest of the Church 
of England, that we ask them to come forth. First 
of all I would say to them, Look at Ireland; 
you need not be very much afraid of being harshly 
dealt with. I observed, when it was announced that 
we should leave the smaller room and come hither, 
the announcement was greeted with this appended 
permission, that every one who chose might take his 
chair with him. Now, we have dealt so with the 
Irish Church—we have given them good seats to sit 
upon, even after we took them out of the Establish- 
ment; and I suppose it is meant to give this large 
liberal permission still; and then, secondly and 
mainly, they are under a great mistake if they think 
it is coming down—it is going up—to leave the 
Established Church. There is an old story of how the 
Obildren of Israel, when they came near to the Land 
of Promise, sent out spies to search it, and the 
majority of the spies came back with a mournful 
account—indeed, I recollect one of the youngest of 
them said, It isa land that eateth up the inhabitants 
thereof.” Now, this would naturally arise from the 
circumstances ; but it is the infelicity of our friends 
within the Establishment that they have only 
searched the land of Voluntaryism by means of scouts. 
Oertain have gone out who have not them- 
selves had an opportunity of breathing its free air, 
and knowing what it is, and the in the main 
have gone back and said, It is a land of starvation ; 
it isa land that eateth up the inhabitants thereof.” 
We that have left it know quite another thing. We 
know what it is: it isa land of hills and valleys; 
a land of springs and rivers, that drinketh water from 
the * heaven, and the God of heaven hath 


The Rev. Dr. Brock (who was suffering from 
severe indisposition) seconded the resolution. He 
had very carefully read the resolution, and it struck 
him that it — be very fairly said of the Estab- 
lishment, It has been weighed in the balances and 
found wantigg.“ It had been weighed impartially, 
carefully, and acourately, and he ventured to say 
that the literature of the Liberation Society presented 
as clear a case in support of that conclusion as any 
other case upon an analogous subject to be found in 
our language. They had from one year to another, 
—— 3 — — week to 1 . 
ven to them, y provin ey might sa 
they had weighed the Establishment, doin +o fall 
credit, taking the facts as they were, and not as given 
at any indignation meeting, or under any par- 


that | ticular sensational impression, they had o into 


any one would be very rash 


predicting that not many years will elapse before 


an insurance com to her life, I think she 
would not be as having a very good one. I 
imagine the m adviser would say, Your com- 
plexion is 


wrong internally, or you would not have so m 
shifting of colour as you have, your pulse is very low 
and feeble, and that breadth of chest, I am afraid, 
is — due to expansion of the | but to some 

accumulation.” I do not think any insu- 
rance company would take the life of the Church of 


men for not having done enough to reach them, they | England—at all events without a very considerable 


in the whole thing and found the Establishment 


wanting, and therefore they hoped, through the 
medium of their friend Mr. Miall, in good 
taking him as their spokesman to begin with, 
remove it out of the way. Mr. Richard been 
enough to say that some of the members of the 

ouse of Commons were not elected with any parti- 
cular reference to these matters, but he begged to 
remind the meeting that a good many members were 
elected with special reference to these matters, and 
he was rather more afraid of some of those than of 
the others. He hoped, however, that on receiving 
the impression which this meeting was likely to give, 
they would after all not be found absent from their 
proper posts, by Mr. Miall’s side, when the hour of 
division came; at any rate, he would do them the 
justice of giving them credit that when the actzal 
moment came, it would be found that what they 
said on the hustings, in canvassing, and in certain 


conversations, they would adhere to to the eo f 
(letter, and would give to the hon. member for Brad- 


doing so he thought he m 


d adopted by the Legislature in * to Ireland. That it does 


want 
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ford the support of their vote on that great ooce- 


sion. : 

Mr. W. W. Pocoox su the resolution, In 
t illustrate one featore 
of the question by an incident which recently came 
under his notice, and which enabled him to 
farther than the resolution, and say that it not only 
left untouched large masses of the lation, but 
that it directly hindered other Churches from meetin 
considerable portions of the populace. On the 17 
of March he was at an auction, when the auctioneer 
drew particular attention to one condition attached 
to the purchase of a small piece of property. It was 
that the same building, or site, should never be used 
for a chapel, meeting-house, or place of public resort 
„for the celebration of Divine worship.” It had 
been used ~ the Ohureh for twenty years for that 
purpose, and previous to that it had been a Baptist 
chapel. They had now built a new church in the 

lace, and were afraid lest a young man who had 

n sent down by the Wesleyan Conference into 

that locality, and who had gathered together a small 
congregation in the clubroom of a lic-house, 
should by some means or other get hold of that 
humble place in which to preach the Gospel to a few 
of the villagers. He would not have troubled the 
meeting with so small a matter, but for the fact that 
it represented three amongst whom the 
Established Church was now divided. He believed 
the vicar of the parish (in whose favour there was 
to be a bond executed for 200“. in the event of the 
condition being broken) was a very good Low-Church 
Evangelical man. The two other parties conGerned 
in the transaction were the Bishop of Winchester 
and Charles Kingsley. This he considered was an 


illustration of the ead effects of an Establishment . 


like the Church of England upon a man of such wide 


sympathies and catholic spirit as Canon Kingsley. | 


The motion was put from the chair and unani- 
mously carried. 


The Rev. J. G. Rogers moved :— 


That, having the convictions already expressed, the meetin 
regards with great satisfaction the intention of Edward Miall, 


¥e4., M. P., to enbmit to the House of Commons a motion 


affirming the justice and the expediency of applying to Eng- 
land and to * anv the policy of Disestablishment al y 


not doubt that the question will be dispassionately discussed 
by Parliament, and expresses the hope that no effort will be | 
spared to secure for the motion the heartiest support, ) 
Mr. Chairman, I happily have to speak to a different 
part of the subj: ct to that which has been treated by 
my friend Dr. Edmond. I have to speak rather to 
the practical position of this question and our duty | 
in relation to it, it being r us at 
events— that the Established Church of this country 
is a thing which does not deserve continued exist- | 
ence. But the question comes, Is this the time in | 
which we should—believing in the faleehood of the 
principles on which it is and the injurious | 
opera of the institution itself — take action 
st it? and have we, as Nonconformists, any- | 

D 

ex 


th g whatever to do with the question, or any right 
to express our opinion at all in relation to it? Now, | 
it seems to be the opinion of some emen that 
we, as Nonconformists, had better the matter 
alone, and there 


we at least ought to hold our 
want to be disestablished let them d 
selves. Now, sir, there is a 
through the whole of this 
to be very t; although one would think that 
it lay so much on the very n 
to be at once perceived, still it runs in all quarters. 
Mr. Hardy the other night in the House of Oom- 
mons seemed to think it rather an extraordinary 
thing that Nonconformists should want anything 
do with the working of the Established 
Lord Sandon, in that admirab 
introduced, dietinotly that 
connection with the Established Ob 
governed by the communicants of 
Sarthe et pate et teen 
n taking that ion are 0 
only ground which they can with any consistency 
whatever maintain they are by their own act con- 
verting that which they call a National Ohurch into 
a sect—they are forgetting that as the law stands at 
2 they are not the Church—the nation is the 
urch. Every man in the nation ie forced to bea 
member of that Church, every member in the 
is a contributor to the Ohurab, and every man in the 
nation is meant to be one of the governors and rulers 
of that Church. Now, sir, that seems to be the idea 
with even some of those in our Nonconformist 
If there is such a thing as a Church apart from the 
nation iteelf—if at some age the munity 
as . 1 preg a above all 
= prnes + privi n 
could understand the 


„and if they 
blish them. 
which runs 
which I observe 


things which was described by our friend Mr. 


about grievances, and it is we who have 


will 
Well, I daresay, when we have got 
Bill our grievances ure likely to be at 
But, in the meantime, 


for a long 
gricvances, 
of our political equality, and the first man who did 
anything to lift it up out of that miserable rut of a 
struggle for equality among sects, the first man who 
was able to put it before the nation as a great 
national question—a question of principle for the 
people to decide, a question of pre-eminence end 
sup between the different gets was our 
3 
inary thi me at ere are | 
pe Se pene trance oy Asante 
ical and extreme party amongst Dissenters 
whip alia oe aunth 40 te queen af Dleuniet 
grievances, and who insistedso much on their personal 
rights and privileges, and that it is the moderate 
le who are now coming to work side by side 
with them. Why, sir, it wae the moderate people, 
as they were called, who were perpetuall peed 
lifted up. 
I say it is we”—our great leader, Mr. Miall, and 
those who have followed him—who have lifted it u 
above this question of a mere personal 
iven it the attitude and position which it to- 
ay. Then, sir, I think we have a right to interfere. 
The question is raieed w 
ight time to interfere. It is said that it is 
1 444 I confess when I look 
round this room I am rather disposed to admit that 
it is premature—that is, if prematuremess means 
the probability of an early triumph. I have a 
very strong suspicion that if our triumph were 
coming next year, we might have had some present 
— are not * us to-day. 1 — 1 * 2 * 
ut as regards the prematureness, is mean 
that we are not going to succeed in thie division, that 
we are not going to abolish the Koglish Church this 
year or next, then I am 


at 
multiply into tens and tens into hundreds. Why at 
the c of last session of Parliament there were 


seven gentlemen ([ do not know who they were 
—I suppose they were the d 


and resolutely u pri 
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in the House of Commons a short time ago. He 
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e present is the | i 


— prepared to say the | i 
e do not ex 


escendants of the wise |. 


„are perfectly content. (Cheers.) 
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which | cannot 


me familing with that name, and were 
aghtened a the bugbear. There were 
the questior wade mesa te Be 
and to whom it would incréase the 
— * it. Ae 
b o some persons ¢ true 
2 an inexpedient policy ? 
At wha | ‘date did . 
would ever become expedient for them to the 
nd which was being strenuously taken to-day ? 
Te time had come when the great mind of the 
‘ try (eo far as it was represented by the public 
Bey. at one with them upon the subject ; the 
surely come when disestedblishment was not 

a conceivable but a very le and even a 


was not the Church of the nation’; but, in the other 
case would he pretend that the Oh 
was the Church of the nation? The dissensions in 
_ the Ohurch rendered the present time most opportune 
for its disestablishment ; its condition was such as to 
‘ invite disestablishment, and such as to render it not 
N a matter of serious consideration to those who 
any reverence and for the great principles 

of Churches, but a matter of contempt to who 
were ‘outside its influence, and to those who 
professed mere external conformity to it, and 
who did not belong to any of its sec- 
tions. Seeing that to be the case, could 
the conclusion be avoided that such a state 
of things was hurtful to the religious mind of 
the people, and very hurtful to the growth of any- 
thing like a true appreciation of the religion of 
Christ * men. This was the first occasion on 
which he (the speaker) could claim the honour of 
appearing as a Liberationist. He had at one 
me ho that there was a possibility of a disposi- 
tion being manifested on the part of all Christians 
to enter into something Ike a true Oatholic union, 
such as might consecrate the effort of the nation to 
advance in the way of civilisation, under the banner 


of the rule. He now confessed that that 
had been a Uto dream—a dream which had been 
rudel and broken to pieces. Perhaps it 


y 

was a little like the dream that he (and many others) 
had entertained, of a period to come in the history of 
mankind, when brotherly love should be so completely 
the law of society, that there would have been an 
approach to something like a higher and nobler 
form of Christian Communism. That two had been 
sadly and rudely broken in upon by events that had 
occurred, not only in a, neighbo country, but in 
our own. He confessed that he had cherished those 
hopeful dreams for a number of years, and now, 
meeting with the simple bare facts of the times, he 
was constrained to abandon them as no longer 

sible to be entertained. He did not know th 
ought to call himeelf a ag 


ples, because a had always 
armony with with regard at 
Eoglish Church, now his conviction 


state of the Church had become utterly : 
ed him to take his 359 i 
e could to forward the interests of the cause 
they all had at heart. jae, le 
Mr. H. M. Bompas su the resolution. 
said: Mr. Ohairman, I not detain this 
many minutes this evening, but, as 
82 men who have come in almost at 
work to take part in its triumph, I sho 


ot way 
but that it is our bounden duty at 
leadership as we have, to : 
suggested.~ And, first and et, I 
® religious man. I ‘say I am bound 
Miall every support I can. I su 10 
most of you with me when I say t 
the union between Church and State is not % 
expedient, but morally wrong—wrong on the part f 
the Christian’ men who submit to it; wrong on the 
A wc pace men of any kind or description who. 
e in religion as the one thing superior to all 


us convictions, or their religious conduct, to 


72 allet considerations, who undertake to bow their 
— 
oe Mi, 


of wny State body whatsoever. - I 
Werstand how any Christian man can feel 

it consistent — 1 vt ip es 8 offer 
h Almighty as the Prime 
Minister Bad den me, de he who he may, be he 
a Christian man or not a Christian man.” It may 
be if a prayer Was a wrong one they would refuse to 
do so; but al, when they joined the Establish- 
their intention of offering up to 

God such prayers, and such prayers only, 
te might order them to do. Gentlemen, I 
say it is @ Wrong-and a wicked thing; and, if it be 
d,“ What business is that of yours? you are not a 
member of the Established Church; you do not 


share in the wickedness,” my answer is, I am one 
of the ies. The union is a union of 
State and Ch and if I am not a member of the 


Ohurch, I am a member of the State, and I appre- 
bend e member of the State incurs like 
rts that union as do the members 
o support it likewise. It seems to 
infer that ss goon as ever there is an opportunity of 


contrary to God's law, then, I say, as soon as ever 
the House of Commons is willing to listen to the 
voice of those who believe that, then they are bound 
to press it upon their attention. The time was when 
the House of Commons would not have listened to 
it—when we might have applied the text, “ Cast not 
8 pearls before swine — (laughter) —but the time 
come now when we know they are ready to 
listen to what we believe to be the clearest and most 
precious truth, and I say that we who hold that 
ow are bound, as religious men, to give to Mr. 
iall our warmest, most resolute, and earnest sup- 
port. Then, I say (and I consider it lower ground) 
asa citizen, I am bound to do 80. The time has 
come when the House of Commons has recognised to 
the fullest degree the justice of the representation-of 
minorities, and that it should be a rule of law that 
when there is a large amount of national property to 


be disposed of, it should be distributed fairly amongst 


all classes, and not reserved simply and solely for 
the majority. I think they have given the fullest ex- 
— to that opinion in their conduct with respect 
the Universities of our country ; and I for one fee] 
most grateful to them (as one who has felt and known 
the law in its old form) for their expression 
of what is just and right in that respect. I say they 
have affirmed that principle, and beyond.all doubt 
not a few—but almost half, perhaps quite half—of 
the nation are not enjoying the vast property that 
belongs to the National Church; and if I, as a citizen, 
am to support the principle of justice, of a fair dis- 
tribution of the nation’s money among the nation’s 
people, I am bound to support the motion of Mr. 
Miall, and 1 hope all those who believe in liberality 
and justice will strive to oe him on that 
ground. Gentlemen, I think, lastly, as a wise and 
prudent man, I should be bound to give him my 
support. Most of the speakers before me have 
alluded to the fact that there is a wide-spread feeling 
in favour of disestablishment. I suppose most men 
of high, earnest, Christian character consider that 
the time has come when they must consider the 
question. I cannot but believe myself, when they 
know and understand the truths which we know, 
and which Mr. Miall will explain, that they will see 
in disestablishment a possible solution of the difficulty 
under which they groan, and that they will see that 
this presents to them the only way of escape. 
It is now for us to rally round our leader and 
forward, in the hope that before long we shall 
able to walk abroad as citizens and Christians free 
from the stigma; which this Establishment casts 
upon us. | 
Mr, Mratu, M. P., responded; to the resolution as 
follows: Gentlemen, naturally, the position in which 
I stand towards this meeting is one which will pre- 
vent me from sa much, but I cannot refrain from 
saying how much encouraged I have been by all the 
features that have attended the present gathering. 
The time of day, the representative character. of the 
4 that I see here, the number of Christian 
that represent, the spirit and tone of the 
meeting from commencement te the time of my 
rising—are features that afford me abundant en- 
t, and encouragement I shall need in 
effect the intentions of which I have 
confess that I viewed the experiment’ 
make in the House of Commons 
ng and seme doubt. I would fain have 
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very much awake, however 

— very much excited 1 question, amongst 
the great body of the working classes who may now 
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t may be, it 


be said to have control of the franchise ; but it ie a | 
question upon which they are not opposed to us; it is 


a question, the principles of which we can easily teach 


to them; it is a question which ut once makes its 
appeal to those sympathies which lie deep down in 
their nature; and, I can only speak for myself with 
regard to the great body of the workpeeple in Brad- 
ford, I never had the smallest difficulty in carrying 
home to their hearts a sort of enthusiastic feeling in 
favour of leaving religion to its own resources, 
Hear, hear.) As to the feeling in the House itself, 
won't confidently. I may say just this much, 
that it has been, on the part of those who are opposed 
to, me, far more calm and forbearing; on the part of 
those who think with me, far more interested and 
earnest than I had the slightest expectation of. I 
believe that the debate, as a debate, will probably be 
as interesting and earnest a debute as any that we 
have had this session. I will not even spec about 
the division, because, whatever the division may be, 
I feel sure that it is just simply laying the 
foundation of that which must come hereafter. 
was a time to begin. We shall have 

begun. We shall have begun the final work 
which we have to accomplish. - My hon. friend the 
member for Bristol (it has been already referred to) 
said, in the event of Parliament giving its sanction 
to the University Tests Bill and to the Barials Bill, 
that nothing more would be heard of Dissenting grie- 
vances. Well, I agree with him thoroughly in the 
hope which he entertains, and I shall not bring this 
matter forward as a Dissenters’ grievance at all. I 
have ever tried to put it upon the basis of national 
justice, I think the same arguments in substance, 
though perhaps. not altogether in detail, as carried 
the nation with Mr. Gladstone for the disestablish- 
ment of the Church of Ireland, may be applied in this 
case, There were circumstances and incidents of 
aggravation in the case of Ireland which do not 
apply here, but it is just as much a case of justice in 
this country as in Ireland. It is just as much a case 
that demands fo be dealt with by any legislature pre- 
tending to give religious equality as any case that can 
be brought forward, and, so far as the ground or the 


basis upon which the question can be put is concerned, 


I have not the smallest fear that the dostrine which we 
shall preach to the nation, is a doctrine to which the 
nation will respond at the next general election. 
Now do not suppose that we are going to do this 
matter without a very earnest and a very hard 
— „ I wish very much indeed that everybody 
should do his beat to support the motion which I am 
going to bring forward in the way he thinks most 
conducive to its success. There are various modes 
1 support, and we — 1 them nearly = Now, 
if every person present, and every person who comes 
within * the influence of this meeting, will only take 
it for granted that his help is wanted to the utmost 
up to the time of the resolution being submitted, 
then, I think, a great deal may be done: for, mark 
you, the attitude of the great body of Dissenters in 
this matter is not very well understood in the House 
of Commons. The damage done by dissensions 
amongst them last session tells very much against 
us this session. (Hear, hear.) It is supposed, I 
think, by those who have a great deal to do with the 
management of parties in the House of Commons, 
that this movement is simply the movement of an 
enthusiast who has perhaps two or three friends in 
the House, and a section of followers in the country; 
but that it is not at all the movement of the great 
body of Nonconformists in this country. Now, I 
want those persons to be thoroughly convinced that 
when they come to the next general election they 
will find the persons who supported me and my 
resolution in that House, were precisely those per- 
sons who were most active and influential in givin 

their support to the Liberal party at the genera 


election — the chairmen of electoral committees, most 


active members of electoral committees—just those 
very persons who used the utmost of their moral 
force to put Mr. Gladstone into power for the pur- 
2 of ws te the disestablishment of the Irish 
hurch, and if there is anything like an 
obstruction, or if any liberties are taken, as though 
taken st only a very small but decided section . 
of the „I venture to hesy that those who 
take such liberties will fin ves excessively 
mistaken. ., (Cheers.) I have no fear about the 
general tenor of the debate. The House of Com- 


mons is really permeated by a spirit of courtesy and 
justice. „It is the most for Houso, probably, 
les —— It is the most House in this 
om, — 
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hich will take place on 
the 2nd), is Tuesday, May te 9th. I 


you — heartily for the kindness which you 


have towards myself. I think perhaps the 
less we indulge in references to —even 
those that may be very agreeable—at these meeting®s ~ 
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the better it will be on most occasions. Still there 
was some propriety in what has been said this after- 
noon about myself in reference to the motion that I 
have to bring forward. Thirty years I have laboured 
in this cause. (Cheers.) irty years I have en- 
deavoured to place it on the highest possible basis 
not of sectarianism, but of justice and 1 
and I hope when the work of Tuesday, May the 9th, 
has come to an end that I may regard my work as, 
at all events, theoretically done, and although year 
after year I may be spared to do something more 
towards it, still I should be satisfied with having 
been permitted to lay before my fellow countrymen 
throughout- the three kingdoms the great principles 
of justios which I think imply the severance of the 
union between Church and State. (Cheers.) 
Mr. R. Canter, M. P., moved— - 

That a — th the foregoing resolutions be forwarded to the 
Prime M r, and to the members for the me litan 
jee 5 and counties, and also that they be advert in the 
pu 
This resolution was seconded by the Rev. CHar.zs 
SroveL, who said that he vught to confess that in 
former times he was always afraid to see any of his 
friends-——especially those who had been connected 
with the ministry—introduced to Parliamentary 
business, and he had strongly advised his friend Mr. 
Miall not to go into that House. He now desired to 
confess that he had made a mistake in that matter. 
He had watched the whole course of Mr. Miall’s 
movementsin the House, and was exceedingly thankful 
that God had so guided him as to enable him to stand 
in the high position which he now occupied, and 
with the bright and choering hope before him of seein 
the accomplishment of the work which he 
undertaken. He believed, however, that it would 
depend largely upon the fortitude and united zeal of 
hie brethren, not in the House, bat out of the House. 
Much of their influence in favour of the motion for 
disestablishment-would depend upon the definiteness 
with which they ever kept their object before them, 
and the strict limit which was given to their authority. 
Their one simple business was that the ecclesiastical 
or religious affairs of men should be separated from 
the civil. There was a Civil Government which was 
formed by the resolution of the nation—which was 
the voice of the nation, and which related ta civil 
affairs the protection of civil rights and so forth. 
There wasa department of religious duties and re- 
ligious relationships which were defined by God, and 
which must be protected by God or not atall. His 
simple prayer was that the Government would be so 
— as to let the religious alone, and confine their 
attention to the civil. There would afterwards 
come the question as to how far religious teaching 
should modify civil affairs, and if care was not taken, 
over that question would advance others of very great 
E In the Diocese of Lichfield and Coventry 

1828, the question of separating the Church from 
the State was advanced and n 
persons called High-Ohurch.“ He to fight 
the battle there. It was that all the patron- 
age should be t ed to the clergy, and that all 
demands for monetary support should rest upon the 
Government, so that there should be no unidòn be- 
tween Church and State as to the lation of the 
Church, but that they should come and feed upon the 
State as fast as they pleased. That idea had gone 
far and wide, and would ultimately ripen into a rank 
form of Popery——that was to make the Church in its 
organisation a dictator to thrones and to everything 
else. What he wanted, if it were possible, was to see 
the simple edicts of Almighty God go free and un- 
fettered to men, and then to be led, free and un- 
fottered—though those edicte—to God, and let Him 
lead them wherever He pleased. Then, (said the rev. 

entleman), if He fail, I fail, if He stand, I have no 
ear.“ Having referred to the strides taken. in the 
growth of the principles of the Liberation Society 
under the leadership of Dr. Bennett, and at a later 
period, that of Mr. Miall, Mr. Stovel continued and 
concluded as follows: —“ I would like to know what 
Burke would say if he could only now rise up and 


look at the French revolution and the state of Paris. d 


I look upon it and feel just this—Paris and France 
have dishonoured God, assuming His place first 
and then blasting every institution that is 
made sacred by His authority. Franee has 
insulted her Bible, debauched her Sabbath, and 
thereby degraded herself. She stands now among 
the nations a beacon to mankind, and I say now the 
lesson which it brings to me is this—let us think 
nothing a trifle that puts religion into a wrong posi- 
tion, or ourselves intoa wrong position with respect 
to it. Let us labour all we may to put the whole 
matter before Parliament and keep it there, and be 
quite sure that there is more enco 
think for. When the Irish bill was passed I said to 
one of the members of the Government, “ Sir, do you 
intend to keep that in Ireland?’ No, no,” he 
says, It will come to England soon. Let it alone.” 
ben Earl Gréy was conaulting with us upon the 
matter he said, Do you think that your opponents 
do not know that your principle involves a separa- 
tion of the Church from the State? Do you think 
oa do not know it as well as you?’ Perhaps.“ 
ben why don’t you say so if you mean it? And 
80 it has gone on from that day to this, and now, if 
my brother Miall can only face the whole difficulty, 
and stand there upon the question of justice and ex- 
pediency, let the one great object be kept steadily in 
mind, as it will be, he will go towards it in the 
shortest way—that is to say, in a straight line, never 
Soing round a corner at all —with all his heart, and 
re — him, and oro to bless, we will conquer 
The Rev. Dr. MuLLENs — hl 


That this. cordial Henry 
Richard, Roq., for khadlp peedding oa this cession.” 
We"owe it to Mr. Richard to give him our thanks, 


t than we | special 


| and we are very much indebted to him for the posi- 
tion he has taken in the various aspects of this ques- 
tion, in the House and out of it. | 

This motion having been seconded by Mr. Gnonon 
Wuitg.y, was responded to with cheers. 


(From the Daily News.) 


Mr. Miall brought forward his motion for the 
Disestablishment of the English Church in a Par- 
liament of Dissenters at the Cannon-street Hotel on 
Wednesday, and carried it by acclamation. The 
meeting was a large and representative one, and its 
unanimity is an evidence of the progress of Noncon- 
formist opinion on the subject. Mr. Miall, however, 
clearly sees that the question cannot be discussed as 
a mere Dissenters’ grievance, and he agrees with Mr. 
Morley’s statement. that when the University Tests 
Bill has „and a good Burials Bill has me 
law, we shall hear no more of Dissenters’ grievances. 
The question of the Church Establishment is one of 
national policy, and it is not Dissenters but Church- 
men who are most interested in disestablishment. 
Mr. Miall seems to rely for eventual support on the 
masses of the working classes, who, he thinks, can be 
educated up to the point of voting for disestablish- 
ment. But it is not only the working classes, it is 
the whole nation which is being educated up to that 
22 and it is not Mr. Miall and the Liberation 

iety, but the Bishops, the Privy Council in Voy- 
sey and Purchas judgments, and more than all, the 
example of the free Irish Church and all the other 
free Ohurches of the Kingdom, which are educating 
them. If Mr. Miall pushes his motion in the House 
of Commons to a division, the public will probably 
be surprised at the amount of support he will receive. 
The question of disestablishment is fairly open, and 
all the signs of the times show that there is only one 
way of closing it. It is hardl ible to conceive 
the relief it would be to legi n to have ecclesi- 
astical questions permanently dissevered from politics. 
The Bishops in the Lords are the type of religion 
raising its mitred head, as Burke boasted, in Courts 
and Parliaments. It is out of place in politics. 
Ecclesiastical quarrels block the way of useful legisla- 
tion ; waste the time in Parliament in envenomed 
discussion ; and complicate all political questions. 
We arein an era of such discussions, but we are 
fast winning our way through them, and the Dises- 
tablishment of the English Church will be the great- 
est of them and che last. 


MANCHESTER. 

The annual meeting of the members and friends 
of the Manchester branch of the Liberation Society 
was held at the Town Hall on April 3. The meet- 
ing was mostly confined to members. Mr. Alderman 
Rumney occupied the chair, and was accompanied to 
the = by the Rev. Marmaduke Miller, Rev. D. 
N. Jordan, B.A., Rev. Joseph Oorbett, Rev. J. A. 
Macfadyen, M.A., Rev. J. Rawlinson, Rev. D. 
M‘Gregor, Rev. D. J. Hamer, Rev. Brooke Herford, 
Professor ‘Wilkins, Councillor George Booth, Mr. T. 
Roberts, Mr. William Warburton, Mr. J. Phythian, 
Mr. Crossfield, Mr. J. B. M‘Kerrow, Dr. John Hop- 
kinson, Mr. Henson, Mr. Outting, &. The hall was 
crowded. ‘ ASS * ; ‘ 1 

Mr. Gzorncz Kear.ey, one of the hon. secretaries, 
read the report of the local committee, which ex- 


pressed congratulation at the movement at length 


reaching its final shape and went on to say 


Mr. Miall (whose name was loudly cheered) was about 
to raise the entire question of Church Hstablishménts 
in the House of Commons. by moving that at the 
earliest practicable period the policy of disestablish- 
ment initiated by the Irish Church Act of 1869 should 
be applied to the other chgrches established by law in 
the United Kingdom, It was scarcely necessary to say 
that the execative committee did not look for the im- 
mediate success of Mr. Miall’s motion in the House of 
Commons; but they expected much from its discussion 
in that House, and from the discussions in the public 
press to which the debated in Parliament would inevit- 
ably give rise. They anticipated, however, that these 
iscussions would tly increase the demand for in- 
formation on the subject, aud this demand they were 
themselves prepared to meet by the issue of an entirely 
new series of publications adapted to the altered cir- 
camstances of the time, and dealing with every aspect 
of the subject. The local committee appealed to the 
members of the society to assist in the dissemination o 
this literature. They felt, however, that it was further 


essential that the number of lectures and meetings | to 


should be largely increased; and they hoped that in 
addition to district meetings for the different sections of 
the town, it might be possible to arrange for congrega- 
(ional meetings in connection with the various Noncon- 
formist charches of and Salford, with the 
ial view of more thorougbly acquainting their 
friends with the im nt ng of the society's 


on the spiri of the community. 
local committee could not that many of the meet- 
ings held in this district had invaded by 


bands 47 1 attended for A* oa 
oterru proceedings an 

onder: Those oo countenanced and encouraged such 
conduct on the of their igvorant allies might 
ima that by this means they were hel ioe shone 
of the Established Cbharch; but the expe of the 
2 was — the ome 2 a — 
cisely opposite result, and aiding the cause w ey 
— — to binder by their unseemly proceedings. 


Reference was next made to the Education Act 
and the Tests and Burials Bills, and the financial 
condition of the branch. The report was received 
wiih cheers. 1 
The CnammAx said that would not be last meeting 
of the Liberation Society; paar ae would have 
y they were 


to hold many more, but 
on with accelerated to the termination of 


— 


triumph. What that Church taught no man could 
say, but it was obvious that there was more diversity 
in the Church itself than among the sects outside of 
it. (Laughter and applause.) The Established 
Church had never been otherwise than a perseculing 
Church. (Applause.) 
The Rev. D. Jones Hamer moved a resolution 
approving of the adoption of the report and verifying 
the growth of the Free Church principle, which was 
seconded by the Rev. Joszru Cornett, and adopted. 
The Rev. D. N. Jonbax next moved a resolution 
in favour of Mr. Miall’s motion, and in doing 80 
expressed his satisfaction that Mr. Miall was not 
going to follow the precedent set by the Irish Church 
ct. Mr. Sranway Jackson seconded the resolution, 
which was supported by the Rev. Marmaduke Miller, 
of Huddersfield, who dwelt at some length on the 
wth of the disestablishment feeling within the 
urch and on the failure ot the parochial system. 
The Rev. W. Hunnanp moved the next resolation, 
which deprecated any attempt at a settlement of the 
Burial Grounds and University Tests questions 
which did not fully concede the claims of Noncon- 
formists to equality before the law with all other 
members of the community. 
Professor Witxins, who seconded the motion, 
— 7. 115 "age received a 22 22 
iend in who urged a ng public 
agitation in to the University Tests question, 
because, he said, he had heard on the best authority 
that the Government were * to accept con- 
ditions which the House of Lords wished to impose, 
which would be a practical reimposing of religious 
tests. (‘‘Shame.”) 1 7 


Dr. Jon Horxinson, who was loudly cheered, | 


— the resolution, which was.unanimously 
opted. . | ei 
A local committee, composed equally of ministers 
and laymen, was then appointed, — 
separated. 

: TORQUAY. 


aA large and influential meeting was held at the 
Rooms, uay, on 4 

es : — Mr. Browne, of 
Ashfield, occupied the chair, and havin wg 
re 

was listened to with — interest and received with 
great applause. At close, the Rev. OC. Epwarps 
moved a resolution in favour of Mr. Miall’s motion, 
which was seconded by Mr. Epmonsrons. A Mr. 
Harpinc, who called himself a working man, then 
- wp oe the meeting, but wandered so much from 
0 


He knew there were many, 
and he would not try to extenuate or make them less, 
but yet he loved the principles of the Establishment. 
(Hear, hear.) He thought some of his friends on the 
platform did not quite understand the motives with 
which many of the members of the Ohurch of Eng- 
land regarded that Church. Instead of desiring to 
be from the bondage in which it was thought 
they were held, he for one should be very sorry 
indeed to see the disestablishment question consum- 
mated in the way that some would have it. He should 
be very sorry to see the rulers of our country ceasing to 
dare for, the highest, in 


their houses would serve the He aleo 


He did not think, however, it could be as 
a Jewish question, because it was a sin for them to 
have kings at all. Still he thought it was seen that 
it was the duty of rulers to care for the spiritual in- 
terests of their le, whether they were kings or 
heads of a family, and that they should seek to pro- 
mote God's will whether as the bead of a manufac. 


f| God d er secular of the 
peo e bat alo eir spiritual „ * he held 


highest interest. (“ Hear, hear,” and 
applause.) It was this which made the Establish- 
ment valued by its members, inasmuch as it cared 
for the tual interests of the people. (Hear 
hear.) He cared very little for this as a litical 

ess 


uestion, but he regarded it with uon 
1 4 Christian matter, because 


ew Testament. moved as an amendment :— 
That whilst many in this room heartily the abuses 
that exist in the 


agent, d desire that they 
2 oy do not deom 16 Je 
should disregard ligious welfare 


Mr. Wrxinsow, a member of the Liberation Bo- 
ciety, next spoke, and gave his reasons for 
from the su ot ee 


the meeting 


t interests committed to their care. 
He found that the principle was the rule at the time of 
Abraham, and also of Joshua, who as ſor them aud 


0 
: ere seemed a2 
tendency to remove it from this high and lofty\ \ 

— of the Establish , 


1 


— — 


been 


deen struck with “che temperate and, he 
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of England was Ritualistic and Popish, they must 
—— out, but by the declaration of the law it 
was shown that the Church of England was Scrip- 
tural and Protestant, and therefore they adhered to 
it and loved it. (Hear, hear.) 


. 


Mr. Hicxim, the organising vee 4 of the 
Devonshire Church Institution, said he ply ap- Cha 


in 

his address, on the speech of the Sarl of Devon, it 
was probable that he had not seen a full report. He 
had stated that the noble earl asserted that the sum 
of six millions had been raised by the Church of 
England for religious ministrations to the spiritual 
interests of the people. He (Mr. Hicklin) had only 
to state that the lecturer was rather below the mark. 
The sum that had been raised by the Church during 
the last thirt F heaps in the promotion of the religious 
education people amounted to seventy-five 
millions. He bad himself examined the statistics 
that had been gathered on this point, and they had 
published in extenso by a most eminent actuary, 
who had verified them nF ag documents. There- 
fore he was sure Mr. Conder would be glad to know 
he had understated the voluntary endowments of the 
Church, and that instead of six millions she had con- 
tributed seventy-five millions. (Hear, hear.) A 
challenge had been thrown out that they could not 
exactly prove by conclusive evidence from the New 
Testament that the principle of establishment was a 
right one. He had — endeavoured to prove this, 
and he should be glad to do so again if it could not 
be attended with anything like agitation or clamour. 
He had always endeavoured to put forth arguments 
on the question, and to avoid anything which should 
excite any of the ill-fecling or ce which 
= attended religious controversies. (Hear, 

ear. 

The Lecrursr, in reply, said Mr. Hicklin’s state- 
ment, relative to the seventy-five millions conclu- | 
sively proved what he wished to say—that when the 
Church was disestablished she would be abundantly 
able to support herself. (Loud applause.) 

The CnAmnan was about to put the amendment 
to the meeting first, when several gentlemen said it 
could searcely be considered as an amendment from 
its — for all could vote for it, even those in 

sestablishment 


favour of d 
that their 


The Rev. W. G. Honban 
friends should propose a definite amendment, and 


say whether they were to continue the 
union between Church and or not. (Hear, 


hear.) 
slightly altered his 


The Rev. W. Hotpsrwess 


amendment in order to give it a more definite form, 
which was as follows :— 


That whilet this meeting deplores the existence of the 
abuses in the Chareh of it at the same time deems 
it undesirable that Parliament should cease to legislate for the 
religious instruction of the people. 


Mr. Harpine seconded the amendment. 
Only about a dozen hands were held up for the 
amendment, and the original resolution was declared 


carried by a large majority. 
The usual votes of thanks brought the meeting to 
a close. 


EXETER. 

We referred in our last number to the meeting at 
ree So 2 ä by Mr. Conder. 

e now learn ir n Bowring presided, and 
that a very large audience was present. 

Sir Jonw Bownine, in introducing the lecturer, 
said those who read in the pers of the pre- 
vious day the debate which took place in the House of 
Commons the » he thou 1 
8 t say, 
improved tone in which a question affecting equal 
the Anglican Church and the interests of oases 
formity was discussed. It was a pleasure on one 
side to hear the earnest representatives of the Estab- 


lished Church acknowledge t on the f th 
representatives of the Tiocentets * 


risen from its sleeping and torpi 
style into new activity, and in that they mast chee 
* 


hoped the time would come when they would all 


“ Great and is Truth, and it 
, Applause.) He did not know 
seen the skit that was 


of the Bishop of Winchester, who 
a reasonable demand—that the Church of England 
only required that should start fair. That was 


just the thing they (the Literationists) wanted. Let 


the highest 


them begin at the 1 1 


authority in the land — take 


the time would come when the Sovereign of England. 


would not be the Sovereign of a speci 


triamph of Christien pri Let them look at 
the House of Lords, w there were 27 | 
tives, paid from £4000 (which was not the mini- 
mum) to £10,000 (which was not the maximum). 
When the Dissenters held seven millions of 


a ge 
to distribute — their clergy they would be in 


a position of equality with that of the Established 
rch. They were not satisfied now, and they did 


not mean to be satisfied until they had liberty. No 


Church could be permanently stand unless its founda- 
tions were upon freedom and the right of private 


judgment. \ 

After Mr. Conder’s address, Mr. Hetmonrt, of 
Topsham, proposed, and Mr. BraDBEER seconded, a 
resolution approving of Mr. Miall's motion for the 
disestablishment of the Finglish Church.—A Mr. 
Taxrlon spoke in opposition to the resolution, but 
was constantly interrupted, and the lecturer and 
chairman were obliged to appeal for a hearing.—On 
the motion being put about a dozen voted against it 
out of about seven hundred persons. 


ST. ALBAN’S. 


Last Wednesday a lecture on the disestablishment 
of the English Church was delivered in the Corn 
Exchange, the Rev. T. Gurrery, of Wolver- 
hampton. e chair was taken by Mr. Edward 
Wiles, who was supported on the platform by the 
Rev. Thomas Watte, Mr. Joseph Wiles, and Mr. 
Cooper. The lecturer, having introdaced by 
the chairman, explained at length the objects and 
operations of the Liberation Society, as well as the 
position and prospects of the movement. He re- 
sumed his seat amid loud and emphatic demonstra- 
tions of applause, and the chairman then invited 
anyone in the room to stand on the platform and 
speak on the subject, but the invitation met with no 
response. 

he Rev. Toomas Warts, after some preliminary 
remarks, moved the following resolution :— 


This meeting, believing that the union of the Church with 


the State is detrimental to the best interests of both, is giad 


that a resolution in favour of disestablishment is 
about to be moved by Mr. Miall in the House of Commons, 
and would urge the members for the county to give it their 
support. 

The resolution having been seconded by the Rev. 
T. Gurrery, was put to the meeting and carried 
almost unanimously. 


A second resolution was then moved and seconded, 
nominating the Rev. Thomas Watts and Mr. James 
Fisk to represent the meeting at the triennial con- 
ference of the Liberation Society. Votes of thanks 


BrmMInGcHaM.—Next Tuesday evening a public 
meeting in sup of Mr. Miall’s motion is to be 
held in the Town Hall. Mr. Illingworth, M.P., 
the Hon. Auberon Herbert, M. P., and the Rev. 
Edward White, will represent the Liberation Society 
on the occasion, and an importent meeting may be 


anticipated. 


WHAT CHRISTIAN MISSIONS CAN DO 
AMONGST THE HEATHEN. 


In the Christian Witness of this month—a maga- 
zine which has of late greatly improved in the 
uality and variety of ite contents—is an article from 
the L. Robert Toy, who thus summarises what 
has been accompli 


by missionary agency in 


The conarepetions in the capital and neighbourhood | been 
are doingalt in 


their power to spread the r 
their heathen countrymen. In the towns, w some 
of the principal idols were kept, native teachers from 
Antananarivo have been stat „ and more than a 
hundred evangelists have been sent to different parts 
of the country. All these are supported entirely by the 
voluntary contributions of the people; and although 
the consent of the Queen was necessary, in accordance 
with the established customs of the country, to evable 
them to leave the ital and take up their abode 
elsewhere, yet no interference whatever was made with 
the ts and liberties of the churches, who chose the 
men themselves, appointed them to their spheres of 
labour, and fixed the salaries they were to be paid. The 
Queen contributes most liberally to the general fund, 
| bat her subscription is given rather as a member of the 
church in the „ than as Queen of the country. 
And lest any infringement of the liberty of the churches 
gathered together by the efforts of this Jarge body of 
newly-a pointed evangelists should occur, a message 
— A y the Queen and Prime Minister, as repre- 
senting the palace church, to the meeting of the Union 
held immediately afterwards, and after — 
well discussed, the following resolution was uuani- 
1 :— That the churches in Antananarivo 


possess the to appoint rag they 
in the country, and the teachers who have been sent by 


the churches are not to make themselves —— to 
appoint others over the churches where — om 
worry church must a its own ’ 
va 


last meeting of the Union, held on the 1 
1870, when the Prime Minister unexpectedly was pre- 
bent, and, after having stated that he came to the meet 
ing not as Prime Minister, but as a member of the 
Church of Christ, then, in reference to {the reports in 


'fere with the t of the churches, said that 


| neither the Queen nor the church in the palace had 
any desire to rule or command the people 9 nised. New 


to the lecturer and chairman having been proposed post 
and carried by acclamation, the meeting separated. 


| circulation to the effect that the Queen wished to inter- the 


| religion, and added, If any one else does so, and pre- 
sumes upon his position or power, be he one of my own 
sons, or be he r, preacher, or deacon, let him be 
turned out of the church.” . . . Our society last 

year made a grant to assist in the extraordinary efforts 
Soutty, ead tp Maly ia epealiag Sew places of werthty, 
country, g new places of worshi 
and the 2 have hitherto been — 
partly by the pence of the children, and partly by assist - 
ance from the AI we have carefully abstained 
from paying the salary of any native church officer. 
During the year 1869, all parties, from the Queen and 
| Prime Minister down s, subscribed nobly, and a 
sum of money for different religions 8 was sub- 
scribed, amounting altogether to 9, dollara, or 
1,936/. 8s. The amount for last year has not yet been 
N and 2 e : = — 7 be ex- 
pe » yet we may an t e total amount 
will not fall very much behind. 

The want of a trained ministry had been felt for some 
| considerable time, and in 1869 an effort was made 
provide for the future claims of the churches in this 
respect. Two of the missionaries have been chosen by 
their brethren for this special work, and a goodly num- 
ber of students has been gathered together. Through- 
out all last year there were nearly fifty in regular at- 
tendance, who were receiving instruction in various 
useful sub , including grammar, sacred history, 
exe * gy, and preaching. The address to the 
students at the commencement of last session was, by 
the special request of the Queen, given at the New 
Palace, the 2 herself being 13 and the Prime 
Minister took the chair. The latter gave a stirring 
address to the students and officers of the church, who 
were present, and at its close the Queen said a few 
words, thanking the missionaries for the good they were 


doing to her people, and urging the young men to make 


of the great advantages they wef receiving. 


Considerable progress has been made in providing for 
the general education of the youth of Madagascar. In- 
side the palace-yard a house has been set a for 
a school for the sons of the higher officers and nobles, 
which is attended by nearly — 22 A large new 
central school, for the training o ve schoolmasters, 
| is in course of erection, and is expected to be ready 
some time this year. Eight of the town churches have 
each a school connected with them, and a good number 
have been established in country districts. Two others 
are conducted in a most efficient manner by the mis- 
sionaries belonging to the Society of Friends, who, be- 
sides working most harmoniously with the missionaries 
of our society, are renderiog us very important help in 
various other ways, whilst denying themselves the 7 
vilege of openiog churches for the promulgution of their 
own distinctive tenets. At the begin of 1870 it 
was estimated that there were in M ascar 142 
schools and 5,270 schol and these have been very 
considerably increased d the twelve months now 
„ Last May an arrangement was made, with the 
sanction of the Queen, to commence a Government 
ssheme of education. At the present time there is 
almost a rage for learning English, and a great number 
of persons—including one or two ladies of the highest 
rank—have begun taking lessons, though it ty — 
certain that a large portion of them will fail in ing 


much progress in so difficult a language. 

There are now in the capital three printing presses, 
kept nearly at constant work, one of which belongs to 
the Queen, and is likely to prove very beneficial to the 
people. When it arrived a paper was 1 and dis- 
tributed throughout the country, giving notice of its 
arrival, and containing a prayer to God on the part of 
the Queen, that He would make it the instrument of 
good to the people. Two other presses, one of which 

of size, are employed by us, with a staff of 
| — Sar e native ne but — * have ae ye — 
insufficient to supply the great and unexpected deman 
| for books of — and instruction. 


th 
1, 000 y of catechisms and 
smal] tracte, were given away. From the Tract Society 


we have received very great assistance, and last year 
they sent out an edition of 20,000 hymn-books, which 
have already reached the ＋ and are per 1 
sold off. A large number of single books of the Bible 
have also arrived, and are now being circulated, as well 
as an edition of 20,000 New Testaments, with marginal 
| peferences, from the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
Immediately on the arrival of the first instalment of 
28 288 all 8 at prices 4 ls. a a 
„ 88., and per copy, the price varying accordin 
to the nality of the binds ** t was the dema 
for the Bible and the New Testament, that the mission - 
aries have again applied to the Bible Society for another 
edition of 50,000 New Testamenfs, and a reprint of the 
old — of the Old Lines ena oy 3 72 Np 4 
generousl promptly respond y Y. 
and it is hones that a great part of these will be sent 
out in time to reach the country this year. : 
Wherever Christianity has taken deep root in the 
| heart of a nation it has always been followed by an ad- 
vance in the osdal, and political state of the 
0 itself the true precursor of civilisation. 
orms no e nto thisrule. For ages 
before the iotroduction of Christianity the people seem 
to have deteriorated rather than otherwise. And after 
the Gospel had been preached among them, so long as 
was recognised as the — 4 of the Govern- 


services rendered is being recog- 
laws have been promulgated, and these 
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a t improvement on those which previously 
ere, for the first time in the history of Mada- 
gascar, they have been printed and distributed through- 
out the country. The Prime Minister is studying Eng- 
lish history and the English laws, in order that he may 
be better able to bring the people under a good Govern- 


ment, and advance the nation in civilisation. The 


ople themselves are becoming more re in their 
habits and more decent in their clothing. ildren of 
the higher ranks no longer are kept stark naked, as was 
the case a few years ago. Trial by ordeal has been 
utterly abolished, and children born on unlucky: days 
may not be destroyed. Polygamy is — 4 decreasing, 
— a faithful wife is no longer compelled to pass the 
whole of her future life hopelessly bound to a poly- 
gamic and profligate husband. The idols have ceased 
to exist, and their keepers, deprived of all influence, are 
obliged to descend to an equality of position and privi- 
lege with their fellow-countrymen. Intoxicating drinks 
are forbidden by law throughout Imerina, and their 
sale on the coast is as far as ble discouraged. 
Though obliged by treaty with England to allow of 
their importation into the country, by the traders pay- 
ing in kind ten per cent. customs’ dues, yet the rum 
thus falling to the Queen, the officers in charge are 
commanded to empty into the sea. Sunday, as a day 
of rest. is observed throughout the» kingdom; no mar- 
kets can be held and no foreign vessels take in their 
cargoes on that day. Antananarivo on Sundays pre- 
sents an aspect of calm ag pangs such as perhaps 
cannot — met with in any other capital of equal size in 
the world. 

Thus religion and civilisation are going hand in hand, 
and a moral revolution is being quietly, yet rapidly, 
carried on, which is bidding fair to raise the Malagasy 
into a most respectable position among the enlightened 
nations of the earth, 


The following extract from the preface of a new 
edition of the missionary work, “Fiji and the 
Fijians,” or ‘Missionary Labour among the Can- 
nibals (Hodder and Stoughton), will be read with 
interest. It is but thirty-five years since the two 
first missionaries landed at Fiji, and the labourers 
since have been few, yet the results are marvellous : 
—* The Spirit has accompanied the truth with His 
* and transforming power, and the result 
on a grand scale is manifest, real, and deep. Cruel 
practices and degrading superstitions have been 

reatly lessened. Thousands have been converted, 

ave borne persecution and trial well, maintained 
good conduct, and died happy. Marriage is sacred, 
the Sabbath regarded, family worship regularly con- 
ducted, schools established generally, slavery abo- 
lished or mitigated, the foundation of law and 
Government laid, and many spiritual churches 
formed. A native ministry is raised up for every 
branch of the Church’s work. The language 
been reduced to written form, a grammar and dic- 
tionaries have been printed, 22,000 copies of the New 
Testament, and 5,000 of the completed Scriptures, 
have been supplied and, for the most part, 
by the native converts, catechism and Scripture 
proofs, reading books, a large edition of ‘ Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim Progress,’ two editions of a valuable system 
of Christian theology, and hymns have been widely 
circulated and prefitably used. The returns of the 
Fiji districts in 1869 are—472 chapels, 891 preaching 
places, 18 missionaries, 1 English schoolmaster, 44 
native assistant missionaries, 889 catechists, 2,266 
day-school teachers, 2,541 Sabbath-school teachers, 
494 local preachers, 2,260 class leaders, 20,348 full 
and accredited church-members, 5,909 on trial for 
membership, 914 Sabbath-schoole, 61,159 Sabbath- 
scholars, 1,524 day-schools, 51,125 day-scholars, 
105,947 attendants on public worship.” 


a - — 


bn. DOLLINGER AND PAPAL INFALLI- 


The material portions of Professor Dollinger’s | 


reply to the Archbishop of Munich, who required 
him to give in his adhesion to the new dogma of 
Papal infallibility, we have given in a leading article. 
The Augsburg Gazette now announces that the 
Archbishop has threatened both Dr. Dollinger and 
Dr. Friedrich with excommunicatioy, unless within a 
fixed period they withdraw their declarations against 
Papal infallibility. 

The learned Professor has received large numbers 
of addresses from all parts of Germany of encou- 
ragement and approval of his refusal to r 
the infallibility of the Pope. The students of 
University have been forbidden to attend the Pro- 
ſessor's lectures. On Monday there was a meeting 
at Munich, nnmerously attended by many of the 
most respectable citizens, at which an address to the 
Government was unanimously ado in reference 
to the new religious doctrines. The Government is 
requested by all means at ite disposal to oppose these 
doctrines, in consequence of their dangerous ten- 
dencies, and to prohibit their extension in all public 
educational establishments; and likewise to take 
measures to plact the relations of the Church and 
the State on a firmer legal basis. | 
_ The example set by Dr. Dollinger has been followed 
in Switzerland, by men whose position is less known, 
but whose firmness is not less deserving of notice. 
Professors Hilgers, Langen, and Reusch have been 
suspended as Roman Catholic priests for having 
failed to give in their recantation within the pre- 
scribed time. There are now five Swiss professors 
who have been suspended because of their refusal to 
er, the dogma of infallibility. 

There is no doubt,” says the Vienna n- 
dent of the Times, that Dr. Dollinger has behin 
him the great mass of the educated men in Germany, 
and the pretension of Rome to unlimited sway over 
the Catholic world arrives at an ill- timed moment. 


Germany, which has begun to feel its own power I close their 


r a —— 


and strength, will be less inclined than ever to sub- 
mit to foreign dictation, in whatever shape it may 
resent itself. Already the Address debate jn the 
ichstag at Berlin has shown that those who 
thougitt there might be some disposition to under- 
take a crusade in favour of the temporal power of the 
3 were grievously mistaken. Not even in Germany 
will the phases of the — undertaken by one 
man against the most powerful organisation in the 
world be watched with greater interest than here, 
where the struggle between State and Church is as 
yet far from being decided.” 


Tue Lreeration Socrety’s Conrerence.—We 
understand that, at its sitting last week, the Com- 
mittee of the Congregational Union appointed as 
delegates to the comming Conference the Rev. J. 
Kennedy, Rev. Dr. Mullens, Henry Wright, Eeq., 
and Joseph Craven, Eeq. On the same day the 
Committee of the Surrey Congregational Union also 
appointed three delegates. We commend the example 
set by these bodies to other unions and public bodies 
which may be meeting between the present time and 
the 2nd of May. The Conference regulations also 
provide for the appointment of delegates by poli- 
tical or ecclesiastical societies which embrace objects 
cognate to those of the Society.“ It is also an im- 
portant feature of these triennial assemblies that it is 
“ not necessary that either the delegates to the Con- 
ference, or the parties appointing them, shall have 
been previously connected with the Society; the 
only qualification required being an implied con- 
currence in the Society’s objects, and in the pro- 
priety of organised effort to obtain for them legislative 
sanction.” In virtue of this provision, those who 
approve of the Society's objects and general modes of 
operation, but who may not have hitherto connected 
themeelves with it, may feel themselves at full 
liberty to enter its ranks for future work. 


It is stated that in the city of New York, as many 

s attend religious worship as are to be found 

la all the churches and chapels of this metropolis, 

although the population here is three times as great 
as it is in the American capital. 

A Reat Drrricurty.—The two committees of the 
Presbyterian and the United Presbyterian General 
Assemblies, on the union of the two bodies, have held 
a joint meeting at Pitteburgh, and each tried to state 
its demands in such ambiguous or indistinct phrase 


has | that the other would acceptit. They failed.— Boston 


Congregationalist. 


Religions and Herominational News. 
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The annual conference of the West Riding Con- 
gregational Union was held on Wednesday last, in 
the Upper — Heckmondwike, the chairman 
being the Rev. William Thomas, of Leeds. There 
were in attendance about 400 ministers and tes 
from various parts of the Riding. The p 
of the Conference commenced with a devotional 


exercise. 
The Rev. William Thomas, in his opening address 


had become law, they regretted that it was not all 
they could desire ; but there was no reason wh — 
should not accept the measure for the present, an 

work with it as best they could. He had no doubt 


ly educated without the Christian element; but 
** not at all essential that to a common secular 
education there must be added the teaching of reli- 
on by the same man in the same place. Some men 
inuated that they could seem to pee ae law 
not having a catechism, and ye \d teach 
its dogmas on the sly; but if this sort of thing 
should be attempted, as he feared it would, Noncon- 
formists must not only work the Act honestly them- 
selves, but must do all — could to prevent the 
J, 


i 


dishonest working of it b ers, and as the 


f the system became developed they must 
l — 2 — Bill. (Hear, hear.) 
to the Irish Church, he said that t 
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not time to move 
5 He 

. (Applause.) 

not expect it to be carried all at once, but it 

ventilate the subject. Discussion upon it in P 
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some hon. members of 
Miall’s motion arent 
shelved for an indefinite period. Somehow there 
never was a decided move reform 


which was not 
They were told that the 


great good, and therefore 
with. They rejoiced in all good, but could not 
ir eyes against the 


e eee 
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remarked that now the Government Education Bill | 


— —— 


The State Church worked ill in many ways. It thrust 
itself into manifold of great importance for 
the nation, and hindered almost every measure of 


liberal and 2 legislation 
As long as any 


— 
— 
5 
3 
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vil as a 
aad ob 
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Hear, 
= 


oculd not help it. Let religio 
de established a the 


other events on the continent; and drew from them 
a lesson for ourselves. He also touched upon the 
question of workmen's d 


eould not settle 
to him that the 
Union ought to be es ony with a standing com- 
mittee of arbitration, whose advice might be sought 


churches, = afterwards said 


at he was encouraged to th they were 
INI - H 
ear. 


e 


was computed that d the last t 

E they had opened 700 new of 
England, and there was reason 

increase of 


StF 


believe 


3 
8 


the best mode in which this mission work could be 
ed on both in populous places and in country 
districts, and commended the loan fund scheme to 
the confidence and liberality of all their friends. 
The Rev. E. R. Conder Ae that the 
thanks of the Union be awarded to the chairman 


an . Elias , for their 
mondwike on Monday evening; 


named in the — ving replied, 
sion and dismission of members of the members of 


applause, on the motion of the Rev. Dale, 
* aded by the Rev. R. Bruce, and 5 by 
r. J. — 


That this assembly desires to express its earnest 
with the parpor of the rewolution tout t9 be brought befor 


111 


f 
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Riding. 
Amongst other matters that were brought 
attention of the conference was the 


the No er Instituté being 
under the immediate control of the several county 
associations and of being affiliated Union. 


This was introduced by the Rev. J. B. Paton, 
gave rise to a discussion, It 
the further 


E 
‘il 
mE 


accepted, and the Rev. Bryan Dale, of Halifax, was 
Godled to bo chairman of the mecting. 


the 

Ohapel to become oo- pastor 
Walch in thet eharch, and in the one about to be 
formed at Stamford-hill. 
Pnnsnvrunlax Unioy.—Fifty-two of the Presby- 
teries of the Free of Scotland have reported 
in favour of the Union, and only ten againstit, The 
Presbyteries of the United Presbyterian Church are 
unanimously in favour of the Union. 

Bristot.—The Rev. R. P. Clarke, formerly 
minister of City-road Chapel, London, ha ac- 
cepted the rate of Lodge-street 
commenced his ministry there on Sanda 
The a been closed for extensi 
al . 


time, are of 
dollars; of which more than $00,000 dollars are for 
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educational institations, above a million for church | the easiest tunes. The addresses are couched in 


edifices, at least one million for church debts, and 
the rest for parsonages, hospitals, and other objects.— 
Boston Congregationalist. ere Oa 

Hecxmonpwixe.—On Good Friday afternoon the 
foundation stone of a new place.of ip for the 
In dents of Doghouse, Heckmondwike, was laid 
by Mr. George Kelley, of. that town, in the presence 
of a number of spectators." The building will 
be a substantial, e W ** ting 
six hun worshippers. rom designs by 
Mr. Hiss, architect, Harrogate. A handsome 
silver trowel and a mallet were presented to Mr. 
Kelley , 4 Mr. Goodall. Addresses were delivered 
by the Rey. Henry Sturt, of Dewsbury, the Rev. 
Allan Mines, B.A., and the Rev. Mark Howard, 
Heckmondwike, and other friends. . 

Tnonxrow, Braprorpv,—On Good Friday the 
— services in connection with the new Con- 
grega 


Church in this place commenced. Ac- 
commodation is found in the church for upwards of 
650 adults. The total cost of the works executed is 
from 2,5051. to 8,000/., exclusive of the site, and the 
completion of the design by the erection of the * 
is estimated to cost 3007. The contracts were let to 
local firms, and the church has been built in a satis- 
factory manner. At the opening services there was 
a large ee including many of its minis- 
ters and other leading gentlemen from the neigh- 
bouring towns. Th 
Rev. W. M. Arthur, the minister of the place, who, 
after the singing of a 3 offered up a prayer and 
read suitable portions of scripture. The sermon was 
ed by the Rev. E. Mellor, D.D., of Halifax. 
‘ther sermon was preached in the evening by the 
Rev. A. Hannay, of London. | | es 
‘WrEstzxan.—The special fund for the erection of 
new Wesleyan Methodist chapels in London now 
amounts to the sum of 21,0007. Several of the 
donors are not quite content with the generous sums 
they have named, and are now considering how far 
they can increase the gift—in some instances even b 
the exercise of self-denial. The list begins wit 
6,0001. Three friends have given 1,000/. each, 


fourteen contribute 5001. each, one 350/., sixteen 2501. . 


each, fourteen 1001. each, and eight 50/7. each. The 
question of the presidency of the Conference for 
1871-2 is already being discussed. The minister 
most likely to be elected is the Rev. T. Vasey, who, 
last year received 128 votes, Mr. Farrar, the 

sent 8 of the chair, having 173. The 

v. L. H. Wiseman had twenty-five votes, and it is 
certain that, before many years have passed, he will 
be called to the presidency, but Mr. Vasey will most 
probably be Mr. Farrar’s successor. _. : 

Tun Rev. Banzamin Evans, D. D., who has been 
for many years known to a large section of the reli- 
gious, world, died very suddenly at Scarbro’ on 
Fs Foe He was sitting at home with his 
family about ten o’clock, when he fell back in his 
chair and expired in a few minutes. The rev. 
gentleman had been in a delicate state of health a 
considerable time. A few years ago he was attacked 
with 2 and he bas long suffered from an 
affection ok the heart, which compelled him some 

ears since to resign the pastorate of the Ebenezer 

Church at Scarbro’. He was thirty-eight 
years its minister, and was in the sixty-cighth year 


of his age. - For some years he conducted a monthly. 


magezine for Sanday-schools; and the periodical 
known 9g the Northern Baptist, first published at 
Scarbro’, and subsequently at Leeds, was edited by 
him. He establiched the well-known paper the Free- 
man, and was for a long time the writer of its eccle- 
siastical articles, and the writer of its articles on 
r — N 1 Eoclesiastical 

istory at the Baptist Oollege at Bury up to his 
death ; and -for some time he was Chairman of the 
hey oo It 5 d have — a 1 that 

took a part in years gone n the move- 
ment for the abo of slavery. With every great 
work of moral, social, or even political reform, Dr. 
Evans was identified, and though modest and retiring, 
he has no doubt left his mark in the world. He was 
universally esteemed, and his death will be deeply 
lamented by a very large circle of friends and ac- 
1 both in England and abroad. Leed⸗ 

Qing heed . : : ity ‘ 
AGRICULTURAL-HALL SERVICES.—Although nearly 


9 interest they have 8 . 2 
if we ma e from the num who t the 
— 11. : 


ani address, which appeared to 
make a deep impression. The ple on which 
these services are conducted evidently meets with 
popular favour, the preachers being selected from 
every denomination, and the entire service restricted 
to one hour. One day it is a cle of the 
Established Church who gives the adc another 
is a Dissenting minister, while on a third it is a 
„every evangelical denomination 


tirely free and unreserved. There 1 ye i! 


Q 


plain English, such as every one can understand, and 
are free from any attempt at mere doctrinal teaching 
or theological partisanship. , It may be added that all 
the services rendered at hall are purely voluntary, 
and that the expenses incurred by the hire of the 
building are nearly defrayed’ by the offerings con- 
tributed by the people.—Daily News. 

‘ Uppincuam.— For the last six months the 
chapel at Uppingham has been in the hands of 
the builders. ..The slates have been ‘felaid, the 
windows altered, the ceiling and inside walls replas- 
tered, new pews and platform, all of pitch-pine, put 
in, and a commodious .entrance-lobby built out in 
front. .The work has been carried out by Mr. W. 
Dean, of Uppingham,. from plans by W. Langley, 
Esq., of Leicester, and is very satisfactory. Special 
services were held on Thursday, March 30. In the 
afternoon the Rev. A. Mackennal, B. A., of Leicester, 
preached, and a public ‘meeting was held in the 
‘chapel in the evening. E. Kemp, Esq., of Leicester, 
formerly an active member of the ation, pre- 


© service was commenced by the | 8™°S 


sided. The Revs. B. O. Bendell, of Stamford; C. 


Haddon, of be gee ened 8. Lock, Wesleyan, of 


Uppingham ; H. F. Walker, of Pendlebury, a former 
pastor of the church; E. 8. Jackson, the pastor; 
and Mr. Stevenson, of London, took part in the pro- 
ceedings. Tea was provided by the ladies of the con- 
ation in the schoolrooms behind the chapel, 
which were tastefully decorated for the occasion. The 
total outldy was 5007. Towards this amount 260/. 
had been received in subscriptions ; 557. was collected 
in books; and the ladies added 100“. from the 
bazaar. . During the day collections, donations, and 
promises, were received to the amount of 661., leaving 
a balance of rather less than 201. On the following 
Sabbath the Rev. W. Clarkson, B. A., of Market 
Harboro’, preached, and before the close of the even- 
ing service the whole amount was raised. 

‘ Cvucxrretp.—On Good Friday interesting services 
were held in connection with the celebration of the 
jubilee of the Independent Sunday School at Cack- 
field, Sussex. Iu the afternoon the present scholars 
(upwards of 100) assembled at the New Chapel to 
listen to an address from a former pastor, the Kev. 
Albert Foyster. The meeting was presided over by 
George Knott, Esq., and the children sang a number 
of appropriate hymns, one of which was composed 
for the occasion by Miss Pratt, the eldest daughter of 
the superintendent. The children were then i pose 
with refreshments in the house where the school was 
originated. After this, through the kindness of Messrs. 
Pratt and Knott, about 200 of theformer teachers and 
scholars were furnished with tea in the new school- 
room, when there were 33 three erations of 
the gentleman who founded the school. In the evening 
a crowded meeting was held in the chapel, presided 
over by the pastor, the Rev. J. Stuchbery, B. A. 
The meeting was addressed by the chairman, Daniel 
Pratt, Esq. (who gave a history of the school), the 
Rev. A. Foyster, George Knott, Esq., and Messrs. 
Easton, Orick, and Wells. The spirit of the services 
was excellent throughout, and the evening meeting 
was greatly enlivened by the presentation of a hand- 
some testimonial. The salver bore the following in- 
scription :—“ Presented by the members of the 
church and congregation, and other friends, to Daniel 
Pratt, Esq., on the occasion of the Jubilee of the 
Ouckfield 8 Sunday-school, April 7th, 
1871.“ The school was never in a better state of 
efficiency than at present, and it was felt that the 
testimonial was only a fitting tribute for such labo- 
rious and continued services. —Brighton Daily News. 


Lonpon Baptist AssocrArrox.— The usual quar- 
terly meeting of the pastors and delegates of this 
association was held on Tuesday in the Downs 
Chapel, Upper Clapton. The Rev. F. Tucker, B. A., 
presided. The morning meeting of pastors com- 
menced at eleven o’clock with a devotional ser viee. 
A paper was read by the Rev. F. U. Davis, B. A., on 
17 The recurrence of large additions to the churches,” 
whioh was followed by an interesting discussion and 
a vote of thanks to the author. Dinner was served 
in the schoolroom, after which a vote of thanks 
was pees by Dr. Brock to the officers of the 
church whose hospitality they had enjoyed, and 
carried. The Rev. T. V. Tymms, 
church, responded. - The Rev. Dr. Hoby addressed 
a few words to the meeting. In the noon an 
address was given by the Rev. D. Katterns, of Mare- 
street, Hackney, vice-president of the association, on 
„The present condition of the denomination in Lon- 
don,” and discussion followed. Several churches 
having been received into the association, the Chair- 
man explained the action of the committee 
ing the new chapel for the present year. Upon his 
recommendation, and that of the treasurer, Mr. 
Harvey, it was decided that 1,000/. be granted 
towards the erection of a new chapel in the Wands- 
worth-road, to be built by Mr. Spurgeon and his 
friends at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, the church 
to be formed of Baptists only, but to be allowed 
hereafter to decide for itself as to the question of 
open membership. It was also unanimously resolved 


astor of the 


that the 900/. forming the Salter’s legacy, now due, 


be devoted to the erection of a new chapel in New 
Barnet. Dr. Brock warmly urged the ministers and 


of | delegates of the association to make it a point of 


conscience to attend the forthcomin 


meetings of 
the Baptist Missionary Society and 


ptist Union. 


The latter meetings in the provinces had been 


a glory to them as a denomination; but in town 


| they had been the opposite. In the evening 


ad were delivered at a public meeting by the 


Reys. J. A. Mayers, of Battersea; W. G. Lewis, of 


Correspondence, 


— — 


THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER ON 
THE MAINTENANCE OF NONCONFORMIST 
MINISTERS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Sin, — Would you allow me a brief space in your 


mands a specific reply. It is as follows: 


are men of high culture, who are eloquent men, and 
men of power—can maintain a very good living if 
happily they can get a large chapel erected in a popu- 
lous and fashionable neighbourhood—(laughter)—but I 
am not at all sure that a Nonconformist minister would 


in some of the suburbs of Ancoats, or in Deansgate, or 
Greengate, or Oldham-road, Manchester: All I know 


journal to reply to one or two remarks made by the 
Bishop of Manchester in his recent speech at Bolton? 
You have already dealt with the speech as a whole, 
but there is a portion of which, as it seems to me, de- 


I ara quite aware that Nonconformist ministers who - 


make a very good income if he planted his chapel down 


is, those are not parts of the town which most abound . 


with Nonconformist chapels, and though it is very well 
to say that ministers may be adequately maintained: by 
the voluntary effort, I am afraid when one rémembers 
what a very large proportion of the parishes of England 
are situate.in rural districts, there would be absolutely 
2 or next to no provision for ministers in those 


paris 
most needed. pplause.) Our blessed Lord told us 
that He did not come so much to call the righteous 
and the well-to-do to repentance, as the ignorant, 
the outcast, the destitute, and the sinner. Tou don't 
want ministers so much in wealthy as in populous 
neighbourhoods; it would be a very pleasant thing 
peony to have a fashionable congregation, with all the 

dies in silk dresses, and the gentlemen with gold studs 


want the Gospel preached to them most of all, you 
will find the greatest difficulty without endowments in 


eg 8 es after all, their services are : 


and gold rings; but where you have got the poor that 


planting a minister down there to preach to hem. 
(Applause.) I venture to think that when I had a 


country 
my happiness to be on perfectly good terms with all.the 
args They were not rich, and to a certain extent they 
ad been spoilt by the principle of endowments; they 
had never been accustomed to pay for their church, and 
it would be.a great change to them if on a sudden they 
were called upon to pay and I believe if my parishioners 
in Berkshire were called upon to pay me, they would 
think they had done an extremely liberal thiog if they 
ve me 50. a year. (Laughter.) But with respect to 
these endowments, I don’t believe that any man is a 
single sixpence the poorer for what the Church of Eng- 
land enjoys; and if all the endowments were swept 
away, there would not be a great many people who 
would be any the richer for it. You would simply get 
rid of the clergy, who are an important link in our 
social system ; and ou would not replace them by any 
other body: and if Mr. Miall’s plan were carried out, 
and the money was put into the hands of a parish to do 
with it as it liked, I suspect that a class of gentlemen 
for whom I entertain a great respect personally—the 
rod acy aaa get the largest share. (Laughter and 
applause.) ; 


their approval of disestablishment as a practical prin- 
ciple.- Like the bishop, they are afraid that, in the 
event of the separation of Charch and State, there will 
be no adequate support for ministers of the Gospel, and 
therefore are afraid to take the great leap from com- 
pulsion to voluntaryism. ae 


Ol course a great deal might be said upon this subject 
which would not, I should imagine, be particularly plea- 


sant to Episcopalian ears. The bishop was amusing, 
bat I don’t think the subject altogether suits a joking 
spirit. I should like to ask his lordship this question. 
Suppose Jesus Christ had acted upon his principle 


assured that He could be “adequately maintained” ? 
Or take the case of Paul. I euppose Paul could have 
made more money as a lawyer than he ever did as an 
Apostle. If Paul had considered the whole question in 
the bishop’s manner, he would have said, Well, Chris- 
tianity may be true or not, but if I join it as a teacher, 
how are the people to support me?” I daresay tle 
question did come across his mind in his Arabian retreat, 
and he decided it in the opposite way to that in which 
the bishop decides the question he has raised. He 
wouldn’t have been worth his salt if he hadn’t. 


taryism will not do. It does worse than Voluntaryism 
ever did or could. How many of the clergy are ade- 


late Bishop of London once said that there were 10,000 


to this statement. I suppose there can be no greater 
mental distress than that which is endured by the poor 
but educated clergy of the Establishment. They aro 
wearing ont their hearts in their work, and are obliged 
to beg, as the Poor Clefgy Relief Society informs us, 
for cast-off clothes, or anything that may relieve their 
dire distress. Mr. Trollope’s picture was no fancy 
sketch. There are hundreds of them in the Church. 
Now; there may be, and there are, many—too many 
poot Dissenting ministers, whose life is a great and 
‘painful struggle. But they have not, with this, the 
consciousness and the sight of a scandalously unjust in- 
equality. It is almost, probably altogether, in the 
Establishment, the rule that the man who receives the 
most pay does the least work, and the man who receives 


Wesbourne-grove; and H. Platten, of Maze Pond. 


the least pay the most work, The heavily-endowed 


ish with an income of 400“. a year, it was 


I think that the sentiments expressed-in these words is 
entertaiaed by many clergymen, and that it prevents 


Suppose He bad declined to undertake His work unless . 


Then, next, I think it may be said that the Estab- 
lished Church does not do what the bishop says Volun- 


— 


quately maintained under the present system? The 


clergymen in England with less than 1001. per annum. — 
Any one who knows the position of the clergy can add 


, 
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livings are nearly all in small country places, where you 
will find a man getting ‘hundreds, and sometimes thou- 
sands of pounds, for ministering to a few people. The 
next parish to his may be populous, and the incumbent 
poverty-stricken. It is true that this might be altered. 
Altered? What would be half the use of the Estab- 

lishment without its money prizes? Altered? Why 
' don’t the bishops bring in a bill to alter it? Altered ? 
How, then, could the late Bishop of Carlisle have given 
a good thing to his son-in-law, or the present Bishop 
of Winchester have given the first valuable living at 
his disposal to his son ? c 

Avother reply to the bishop can be made. He says 
that, if bis endowment of 400. as an incambeot had 
been taken away from him, his parishioners would have 
thought they had done an extremely liberal thing in 
giving him .50/.a year. Very well. The worth of a 
thing is what it will bring.” Perhaps the bishop was 
really not worth more than 501. a year where he was, 
but I dare say that no Dissenting minister in the 
neighbourhood received so small a salary from his poor 
congregation, If the rich people are less liberally dis- 
posed, how is it? Has the Establishment not oonduced 
to make them religious, and to show their self-sacrifice 
in their religion? It it has not, what is the worth of 
it? It seems to me, according to the bishop, that its 
result must have been to extinguish even a sense of 
justice—as it naturally may do—and to deaden both 
human and Christian virtue. 

Bat the bishop goes, all along, upon a false issue. It 
may be very trae, and I think it would be, that on the 
sudden cessation of compulsory endowments, men who 
have lived under the compulsory aystem would not 
readily rise to the claims of a higher and nobler system. 
Possibly there would be very many places where 400/. 
in tithes would be succeeded by 507. local voluntary 
contributions. This might be inevitable; at least it 
would be extremely natural. But there is no necessity 
that it should be the case, The riches and the liberality 
of one district might supply the poverty and, for a time, 
the niggardliness of another. Has the bishop never 
heard of the Sustentation Fund of the Free Chureh of 
Scotland, or of the Pastoral Aid Society in his own 
Church? Can he not see how his great practical diffl- 
culty could be made no difficulty at all? 

I have written enough, but I had more to say. I can 
only add that under the Voluntary system, the Gospel is 
preached to the poor and to the scattered in England, in 
Wales, in Scotland, and, if Roman Catholicism be a 
Gospel, in Ireland to. So it isin America and in the 
colonies, and so it will continue to be. The great 
hindrance in this country to a more effective preaching 
is the existence of the Established Church. 

Yours, &e., 
AN OLD VOLUNTARY. 
THE COLLEGE FOR MINISTERS’ 
DAUGHTERS. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Srz,—I rejoice to see that some active steps are 
being taken to assist our ministers in the edacation of 
their daughters, and that already large sums are given 
or promised for so desirable an object, for it is hardly 
possible to overrate the importance of the movement. 
But I cannot approve of the proposed modus operands, 
which must have the effect of panperising to some 
extent the very class we are trying to benefit. Would 


it not be a more desirable mode to invest the sums 


given, and from the interest to contribute a certain 
sum towards placing the daughters in schools. Already 
established and conducted by Christian ladies, who have 
been greatly blessed in their efforts in training those who 


* 


themselves to the important work of training others. 
At the same time, many of our churches should 
re Ahat it is owing to their illiberality, if not 
to their inability, that the step has become necessary ; 
so that it would be a great injustice to work upon a plan 


which would cast any stigma upon ministers’ daughters. 


Yours, &., 
Cotham, Bristol, April 9, 1871. 


H. O. WILLS. 


“THE BRITISH WORKMAN” HOUSES IN 
LEEDS. 


the Leeds Mercury.) 

Scattered over some of the poorest and meanest 
— of our town, in places where squalor, 
lth, and misery have too long been the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the population, and where 
drunkenness has prevailed to au extent which would 
only be credited by those who have had actual ex- 
noe of such localities, there are at this moment 
ourteen houses of entertainment, each bearing the 
sign of The British Workman,” and each distin- 
— from the rest by a number of its own. 
ntering one of these houses at any hour during the 
evening, when the day’s work is over, and working 
men are enjoying their hard-earned rest, the visitor 
would find around him meny of the characteristic 

features of a common public-house A Har, a 
room, a smoking-room, furnished after the style of 
such places, would do much to deceive him as to his 
w whilst he would be still further deceived 
by the character of the persons occupying the house. 


2 5 


the drink, and tke low 


i worki 
re 


with these houses, an 


Among these he would find the genuine working 
class e t largely prevailing. In every in 
fact, save one, the company he would meet would be 
precisely the same in character as that which he 
might see by stepping into the nearest beerahop. But 
then the exception is an important one. Not a single 
drunken man will be found in the whole fourteen 
“ British Workman” houses during an evening's in- 
spection of them; and what is more, not a single glass 
of beer is drank in any of them from week's end to 
week’s end. In all other respects the British Work- 
man,” with its signboard, its cheerful lamp, its red 
curtains, its comfortable rooms, its clouds of tobacco 
smoke, and its company of tired labourers, is a 
genuine public-house: but it is “a public-house 
without the drink.” Newspapers are to be found in 
the different rooms, innocent games of skill are pro- 
vided for those who care for them, the musical taste 


for which the working men of Yorkshi¥e have so long | di 


been famed, is y cultivated, and for the rest, 
there is a pleasant chat after the day’s work with 
neighbour or workfellow, in a place which is at once 
free from the formality of a public institution, and 
from the temptations of a rhouse. Whatever 
doubt anyone may entertain as to the success of such 
an attempt as this to reach the class for whore bene- 
fit it is intended, must be more than set at rest by a 
visit to the fourteen “ British Workman houses in 
Leeds. 

The origin of this novel experiment is due to the 
efforts of a lady whose name is well known to all 
classes among us. Some four years ago Mrs. Hind 
Smith took a house which had once been, we believe, 
a notorious beershop in Fountain-street, and, 
banishing from it everything in the shape of intoxi- 
cating liquor, started it on the model of a temperance 
2 The 1 which we ‘ have 

in were provided ſor the frequenters, and very 
soon it was found that the place . so successful as 
to . enlar t. That which the many 
laudable efforts of excellent men among us had failed 
to accomplish, was done by this unpretending little 
cottage, so recently the scene of drunkenness and 
vice. It “drew” the classes for whom it was in- 
tended. The doors were open to all; the penni- 
less sot, turned out of every other of resort, 
was welcomed here, not by a committee of gentle- 
men, but by a friendly landlord, and by men of his 
own class. The bomeless workman found here a 
place where he could spend his evenings much as he 
would have spent them in the beershop, setting aside 
rofanity prevailing 
Soon it became abundantly evident that the experi- 
ment might berepeated. The men who rallied round 
“ British Workman No. 1” were themselves anxious 
that No. 2 should be established, and within little 


beershops of bad character. 
done in the streets where the houses have been opened 


is proved by the testimony of . wit- 
nesses. Places which — once filled wicked- 


ness of every kind are now purged end made clean, 
Some of the most notorious — 2 in Leeds have 
been reclaimed; hundreds of homes have been re- 
scued from misery and degradation, and each fresh 
“ British Workman” has become a new centre of light, 
shedding its blessed rays where a short time ago all 
was darkness and sin. . 


One striking feature connected with this movement 
must not pass unnoticed. It has long been said that 
men’s clubs were ever to succeed, the 
ligious element must be strictly excluded from 
them. In these places, we have the clearest testi- 
mony to the contrary. Religious serviees, held in 
rooms quite apart from those occupied by the casual 
visitors, are a prominent feature of British 
Workman houses. Nor have they been the least 
successful feature. This is not, perhaps, the place in 
which to dwell on such atopic; but we have the 
best. assurance of the fact that the happiest results 
have attended the religious ministrations conuected 
that hundreds who seemed 
altogether out of the reach of Christian workers, 
have heard with gladness,” in the upper rooms of 
these humble cottages, the good news of God. 
Active social and spiritual work is carried on in 


all them. Night-schools, prayer-meetings, benefit 
scieties, mot meetings, singing and 
binds of , seem to have been established in 


u 
almost * Bc pe Workman,” while each has in 
a 


addition re which is noteworthy as being of 
the true public-house charncter. In every house 
there is on Saturday evening a free- and - easy, based 
on the model of the ordinary 

iption, but freed from everything vulgar or 
immoral. The limits of our space do not permit us 
to enlarge upon the social cbaracteristics of the 
houses ; but it is satisfactory to know that they are, 
in almost every case, appro wching the point at which 
they will be self-supporting, while their com 
freedom from the character of formal public — 
tutions, and the extent to which they are leſt in the 
ha ids of those for whose benefit they are designed, 
take away from them the disadvantages which have 
80 rested upon more ambitious efforts of the 
same ription. N oe. the (zample thus a oy 
Leeds is being copi where. Birmingham, . 
and B d have taken the work in hand, and 
before long we may hope to find he British Workman 


public-house a ised instits t on ut the 
country. That this may come to pss, that the 
work may wherever it is un , wil be 


the earnest wish of all who have seen its striking 
succets and admirable results in Leeds. 


there. | 
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THE CIVIL WAR IN FRANCE. 
(From the Times.) 


ti 

it to repair the 

the adjoining bastion. 
lican nion for the rights 


taken. 
*. — ov 8 11 

overnm pe is spoken to-morrow. I 
doubt its being carried out, because General Ducrot, 
who is reorganising the remnants of the Metz army, 
reports that he is not yet ready with his troops. 

General Fabrice is moving from Rouen to St. 
‘Denis. This looks like business on the part of the 
Prussians. 

The Archbishop of Paris is imprisoned at Mas u: 

General of the Archdiocese 


the . and the 
— of St. Salpice have arrived at Versailles. 

Commune have officially announced that, even 

to foreigners, passports to leave Paris will not be 

— if the applicant has relatione with Versailles. 

his amounts to a complete prohibition of exit from 


the city. 
From the Daily Telegraph.) 


Versartixs, Tu 


General Ducrot writes from Rennes to that he 


has ready a division of 12,000. men of — old Im- 


perial Guarda, ready to march at a moment's notice, 
and another division of the same number, and com- 
pot Pe same troops, will be ready in ten days. 

e army of Versailles now amounts to 80,000 men, 

The caused by the mitrailleuses of the 
Government in the late engagements at Clamart and 
Chatillon was very fearful. 

A certain Monsieur Domalain, a Breton and a 
lieutenant in the navy, has been in Paris for several 
days, and has organised the following coup de main :— 
Eighteen thousand of the loyal National Guards in 
Paris have been secretly organised. Of these 6,000 
are to try at a fixed hour to take the Hotel de Ville, 
6,000 are to attack Belleville, and.6,000 Montmartre. 


At the same moment a strong divisioa of infantry ie 
to attack Porte Maillot and — An * — 
of — rail 1 oy a 
ge reserve bein need. F 
outside Vieoy. will disest te — — 
and, with the five different attacks o at one 
and the same time, the military authorities\have great 
confidence that success will result from assault. 
Picked men, soldiers and sailors, are to form the 
leading column of attack to-night. 6 
TLesterday the funeral of the infant 
Prince and Princess of Wales took om ie 


at Sandring- 
ham. The Heir-Apparent and his two sons were 
the chief mourners, and the officiating men 
awe the Dean of Windsor and the Rev. W. Lake 

slow. 

Tue Purcuas Casz.—The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury has written a letter in reference to a — 


strance which is to be presented to the prelates 


the decision of the Privy Council ia the P 
While adm ‘that. the 8 


1 


appear to imply that the members 
were either raat of the law, or 


entertainment of this | of 


— 

5 Episcopacy is averse 
to anything like tyrann‘cil interference with indi- 
vidual liberty, and that the rubrics, as interpreted 
by the Supreme Court, form the lawful rule of 
Divine Service, to which the clergy are bound to 


yield a loyal obedience. 


-_ --——- 


—ͤ—m— — — ot 


MARK-LANE.—THIS DAY. 


Transactions on the Corn Exchange at Mark-lane to-day 
were moderate, There was a limited supply of Nagl h 
wheat on sale, Sales were effected quietly, at the a lv 
rates current-on Monday. The eoeipts from abroad were on 
a more liberal tee, which % d lees rea fly, at previous 
quotations. Barley was in fair supgly bit slow Fequest, at 
reo at value, Malt co anged lands slowly, om former terme. 
Od, were rathe: jess inquired after, bet full r en wire 
realised, Tews and peas were ta den of toa limitei extent, 


at Monday's curse. ls The four trade prices 
were well maintain d, ana 


. 
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AMERSHAM HALL SCHOOL, 
CAVERSHAM, NEAR READING. 
Heap 1 1 8 
Vior-Masran.-MR. ALFRED 8. A. ° 
list), London 2 5 (Senior Moraliei) Cambria Fel- 
low of University Oollege, London, late of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cam dridge. 
Frret MATHEMATICAL MAsTErR AND Lecrorer on NATURAL 


Puitosorpuy, Mr. A. Todd, M. A., Glasgow (late Williams 


Scholar); Sxcosp CiassicaL AND MATHEMATICAL Masrer | 


AND ow Cnemisrry, Mr. J. Waterston, M.A. 
— Aberdeen; ENO Master, Mr. W. O. Harris; 
exca Master, Monsieur Malfroy, B. A., Cluny ; Gerwan 
Mastsr, C. Nicolai, Ph. Dr. Halle and Berlin; oi dy 
lettres, Paris. g 


Non - Realdent Musto au mama Masren, Mr. W. H. 
Birch, ist of Christ Church, Reading; Drawina 
Masrer, Mr. C. R. Havell, Government School of Art, Read- 
ing; Lacrorzr on Botany, Mr. A. W. Bennett, M.A, B.8c., 
— F. L. S., Lecturer on Botany to the Westminster Hos- 


Bince the date of the last Report (July 28, 1870) the degrees 
taken and the distinctions by gentlemen who com- 
eted their schoo! education at Amersham Hall have been as 


lows, viz..—jCAMBRIDGB, B. A., three, of whom one was 
ranglier: LONDON, B. A., two, of whom one was 
Philosophy Honours with 


Iich 
bracketed Ist in 


— 


tical 
one 


Gold 


two Bilver Medals (Midwifery and 
* for New Students 
) 20: ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURB- 
1 Preliminary Examina- 
tion, one: IN SOOISTY—Final Exa- 
mination, one, with Certificate of Merit. : 
The School Session is divided into Three Terms of Thirteen 
pe pa The next Term will commence on Tuesday, 


The 1 made in advance, for the board and tuition 

& pu : 
Above 12 years of age is £22 Term. 
Under 12 : se 18 <8 1 


57 4 
Particalars and copy of Hxaminers’ Report on the School 

to the Syndicate appointed by the iy rang A of Cambridge, 

may be obtained on application to the Head Master. 


Greek, 


929 Gre 


of 
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Tuat M. Thiers should be 8, — the for- 
tress which he has created—bombarding the 
Paris he loved not wisely but too well —is 
the strangest anomaly of this crisis in the history 
of France. For more than a week past—on 
Good — Saturday, and Easter Monday, a 

riod ted with the hallowed memories of 

e Prince of Peace the Versailles French have 
been Playing the German towards the Parisian 
Fren ere have been desperate conflicts 
about the Bridge of Neuilly, in which Mont 
4 —— ven 5 sr — a A a 
su as far as the ps Klysees; 
while on behalf of the Revolutionists, Forts 
Vanvres and Issy played upon the assailing 
troops of the line and heights of Meudon. 
There is no denying that, to a — extent, the 
Communists . have fought rately, and 


since their retreat within the enceinte, 
with no little skill and execution, 


Thiers may, of course, shell or starve Paris, 
or allow the Germans to attack the rebellious 
city. But even in the last case the problem is 
not ey Be solution. The Communists have 
shown that they can and will fight.’ By sheer 


persistence they are increasing their command 


of needful resources, and we are told that, if 


not soon overthrown, they will have an army of 
200,000 ee men. Gig — ran 
rising up in the a therong 0 ty 
and in General Dombrowski, an er- Russian 
olllder, and Garibaldi right hand, they seem 
to have found an able — energetic mili 


chief, as well as a first-rate organiser in Gen 


Cluseret. The Government troops are begin- 
ning to tire of their sanguinary and by no 
means brilliant campaign against their own 
countrymen; and though 25,000 Imperialist 
troops will to-day arrive at Versailles from Ger- 
many, they also will not relish storming so well- 
defended a fortress garrisoned by Frenchmen. 


There is no present hope that M. Thiers will 
be aided from within the beleaguered capital. 
The Party of Order is for the moment crushed. 
Though the Commune is torn by intestine 
divisions, though leader after leader—Lullier, 
Bergeret, Delescluze, Ranc—is cashiered, the 
Revolutionists show extraordinary vitality, and 
easily maintain their ascendancy. All the able- 
bodied men from nineteen to forty are ordered 
to join their ranks; the exodus of the well-to-do 
population is rigorously prevented ; the arms of 
the loyal National Guards are seized ; numbers 
of the well-affected are imprisoned as “suspects” 
to be dealt with as hostages; requisitions are 
enforced; domiciliary visits paid; the churches 
—not excluding Notre Dame—pillaged of all 
valuables, and their plate melted down ; and the 
clergy, the Archbishop at their head, literall 
hunted down—300 of them being incarcerated. 
The situation is thus briefly summed up in the 
Soir of yesterday :—‘‘ We have no longer the 
liberty of the Press, nor of public meeting, nor 
of conscience, nor personal liberty.” : Yet, Paris 
submits without a struggle to her “ Sixty-four 
Tyrants.” The Commune, albeit thinned one 
third by the resignation of the least scrupulous, 
forbids all ‘conciliatory overtures, and, with a 
halter round its neck, is prepared for the final 
death struggle—which means a reign of terror for 
Paris, and death or ruin for thousands of the 
hapless and innocent population, whether the 
Versailles troops or the Germans storm the 
city... - , „ ' 
It is impossible to understand the policy of 
the Chief of the Executive in this emergency. 
His irresolution when decision is required, and 
his sternness when he should be yielding, must 
be set down to the bewilderment of a feeble 
old man crushed down with unexpected and 
terrible responsibility. M. Thiers has . 
Marshal MacMahon Commander. in-chief, and is 
thering strength for a great effort. But the 
firing of shells into the finest and wealthiest 
quarter of Paris from Mont Valérien does not 
injure the insurgents, while it is undoubtedly 
driving the moderates in their despair into the 
ranks of the Communists, and injuring the prestige 
of the legal Government. The supposed reac- 
tionary Assembly at Versailles has actually shown 
itself more libe 
and only M. Thiers’ threat of resignation could in- 
duce the Legislature to rescind a timely resolu- 
tion conceding municipal self-government to 
Paris and the country, and substitute for it a 
restricted scheme for aliowing the free election 
of mayors by towns under 20,000 population. 
The Head of the Government reports that he is 
carrying out his own plans with firmness, 


results. But the Assembly evidently does not 
share his confidence, and his many secret ad- 
herents in Parisitself are in the last stage of dis- 
couragement. .. ; 3 hae en 

Wbile civil war 1s raging in France, English 
men have been quietly enjoying their Easter 
holidays, and the fine but rather bleak weather 
has favoured outdoor recreation. The Crystal 
Palace, the suburban retreats, and the national 
exhibitions, have been liberally patronised by 
the holiday-makers, and the railways have 
carried thousands upon thousands to enjoy a 
few hours’ ramble in the country or at the sea- 
side. At Clerkenwell Republican zealots have 
more suo improved the occasion by an oratorical 
demonstration, but an attempt of the same kind 
in Hyde Park was a ridiculous failure. The 
volunteers also had their usual laborious holi- 
day at Brighton on Easter Monday. Some 
25,000 mustered on the downs to share in the 
sham fight and join in the march past. Military 
critics are this year exacting and severe. They 
deride the evolutions of these unfledged soldiers 
with discouraging remarks. The popularity of 
our volunteer riflemen is a little on the wane, 
and the service will be even less acceptable 
among the middle classes when more time, dis- 


M. | cipline, and efficiency are extracted from them. 


The two latest and not least important addi- 
tions to the Government list of measures are 
provoking much adverse criticism. The landed 
interest is alarmed at Mr. Goschen’s Bill for 
readjusting the incidence of local taxation 
making the owners as well as the occupiers of 
rateable property liable to local rates, and trans- 
ferring the proceeds of the house-tax to the 
municipalities, and many exciting discussions on 
the proposal may be expected. Mr. Bruce's 
Licensing Bill, avowedly a compromise, pleases 
neither extreme. The United Kingdom Allan nce 
condemns it as an ineffective remedy “for 


the intolerable and inevitable il of a 


f 


and conciliatory than its leader, 


“without being in any way uneasy” as to the 


system that sanctions the common” sale 
of intoxicating liquors,” and urgently pro- 
test against the ten years of grace given to 
the present holders of licences.‘ The trade also 
denounce the ten years’ purchase clause, but on 
the grouad that it means the “confiscation ” of 
their property, and they strongly object to what 
they call the “ spy system ” which the Bill calls 
into existence. Both Mr. Goschen and Mr. Brace 
have asevere conflict in prospect, and the House 
of Commons a period of very hard work, if these 
two Bills as well as the measure for secret voting 
are to be pushed through this Session. 


The news from America is almost too good to 
be literally true. It is reported by telegram 
that the members of the Joint High Commission 
have come to a definite agreement on the 
Fishery Question, and have adopted certain 
general principles of international neutrality 
under which it is hoped the Alabama Question 
may be settled. The knotty difficulties of the 
former are to be cat through by the proposal 
that the States shall, by putting down a — 
sum, purchase from their neighbour the right of 
resorting to Canadian coasts and of landing and 
curing fish on its shores. If the members of 
the Commission hare indeed found a basis on 
which to settle the Alabama claims, they have 
done a great service to their respective 
countries. Both Houses of Congress will have 
a voice in any settlement that is proposed—the 
Senate as a treaty-ratifying power; the Repre- 
sentatives as the voter of supplies. If doth 
acquiesce, a few weeks or months may see the 
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end of our differences with our Transatlantio 


—— 


cousine. ; . 1 


SCHOOL BOARD PAYMENTS FOR 
„ SECTARIAN SCHOOLS. ... 

WE publish in another column as full a report 
as we have been able to secure of the important 
discussion which took place last week at the 
London School Board on the subject of pay- 
ments out of the rates for sectarian schools. 
The question was introduced by the Rev. J. 
Rogers, the rector of St. eye Bishopsgate, 
who moved a resolution to the effect that no por- 
tion of the Board funds should be given in sup- 
port of denominational schools. Upon this an 
amendment was proposed by Canon Cromwell 
affirming the necessity of paying the school fees 
of indigent children by the Board, “at any 
public elementary school”; which designation 
of course includes all existing denominational 
schools. The debate stands adjourned for a fort- 
night. The same subject has, however, been 
the topic of exciting discussions at Liv land 
Birmingham, where the Denominationalists have 
practically carried theday: Itis hardly possible 


lo overrate the importance of the principle thus 


raised for though the pecuniary results ma 
be at present insignificant, it involves the whole 
question, whether School Boards and 


words, for recognising in a practical form, the 
theory of indiscriminate endowment for religious 
pu 0 „56 . 2 se 3 ae ae 1 8 , on 
7 We object to Canon Cromwell’s ‘proposal 
because it is a violation of the spirit, if not the 
letter, of the Education: Act, no less than a 
stultification of the principle already affirmed 
by the London School Board itself. The osten- 
sible object of the Education Act of last Session 
was the promotion of secular education through- 
out the country, and this end was so rigidly 
kept in view that the Government will in future 
altogether ignore religious teaching, and appoint 
no religious in rs. The same principle 
was of course affirmed, and still more strongly, 
in the provisions relative to School Board 
schools, though by some oversight the clause 
allowing the payment of the fees of the children 
of indigent parents in “elementary schools” 
in general was allowed to pass unchallenged. 
The Fg some idea has been that the School 
Boards were to provide unsectarian education 
under popular control, to make good all defi- 
ciencies, and that these supplemen district 
schools would become models of educational 
proficiency for all the rest, and in time absorb 
or supersede them. This turns out to be toa 
great extent a delusion. 

We have seen that the sup rs of the 
Privy Council or denominational schools were 
allowed every advantage,—first by the six 
months’ grace which enabled them to start 
many thousands of new schools and claim one- 
half the building cost from the national ex- 
chequer; and, second, by the increase of the 
maintenance grants to fifty per cent. For these 
two — — half a million sterling extra - that is 
one-half more than last year's educational grants 
—is put down in this year's estimates, and this 
before the School Board system has come into 


} d parish = 
rates are to be turned into instruments, for 
bolstering up sectarian schools—or, in other 


~§ 0 
+ 


ion. And now it is claimed under the 


twenty-fifth section of the Education Act that. 


9 
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the School, Boards also shall contribute towards 
the support of the denominational system even 
before educational deficiencies are made up. 
We have already paid taxes for the favoured 
sectarian schools, and now rates also are 
demanded, for, as Professor Huxley phrases it, 
“thé outdoor relief of denominational educa- 
ion.“ It is essential we should understand the 

full meaning of this insidious proposal. .. | 
The School Boards are required to vote money 
from the rates for schools over the management 
and teaching of which they have no control. 
This is quite a reversal of the expected results 
of the Education Act. It was thought that the 
rate-supported schools would in due time take 
over the sectarian schools. But it now appears 
that the School Boards are expected to subsi- 
dise them. The practical effect of giving force to 
the 27th Section of the Act will be, as Professor 
Huxley says, “not only to give direct support 
to denominational education, but to provide the 
sects with the means of barring out the Board 
schools from any district in which they choose 
to exert themselves. Zealous persons would 
establish a school which might not answer, and 
in the ony course of things it would come 
to an end; but if this percentage were given, it 
is obvious that small as the contribution of 
children’s pence may be, it is quite sufficient to 
convert a losing into a paying school.” Nor is 
this all. We would ask where is the line to be 
drawn ? Many of these schools admit children 
in numbers without the payment of school 
feeé, but as these fees are met by the school 
funds, there is a strong safeguard against abuse 
and the encouragement of a pauperising spirit. 
If, however, this a is to be transferred 
from the 8 of the present school sup- 
porters to the ratepayers, all check will be re- 
moved. Canon Cromwell’s amendment, under 
guise of a boon to the poor, is a device for filling 
empty sectarian schools with the children of poor 
nts who squander their means perhaps at 
he public-house. We may actually have 
a number of schools part of whose expenses are 
paid by the rates, but in nowise under the con- 
trol of the ratepayers, the managers of which 
may go up to Whitehall, with the rate contribu- 
tion in their pocket, and plead , before“ My 
Lords „ that they are thus enabled to demand 
the fifty’ per cent. maintenance grant! The 
thing is as monstrous as it is wasteful 
and pauperising. There is a further im- 
rtant consideration which we may state 
in the apt language of Dr. Angus in last 
Wednesday 's discussion. If,” he said, they 
were to allow the poor man to have sectarian 
teaching at the expense of the parish because 


he paid nothing, a fortiori they must allow the 


man who paid his sixpence per week to have 
denominational teaching.“ We may thus in 
due course arrive at the system of free edu- 
cation so longed for by some—but then it will 
be a system under which School Boards will 
have to oe oe the right of : exercising 
oontrol; and the money they contribute will go 
to the — * of schools in which creeds, formu- 
laries, and catechisms are taught without stint. 
This is a system under which, for the furtherance 
of purely sectarian objects, the parents of poor 
children d * ‘be 3 to cast their re- 
sponsibility upon the ratepayers. ae 
Ever an — the — — virtue of the Act 
of last Session is declared to be that it makes 


no provision for religious education. We now 
see how easy it is to 7 
the word of promise to the ear 
Ani break it to the hope. 


The Act does not indeed prescribe the expen- 
diture of school-rates for denominational teach- 
ing. But it does permit and indirectly en- 
courage School Boards to act upon that prin- 
ciple. Indiscriminate endowment is no longer 
a question of national policy in respect to 
religion, but it may be adopted as a parish 
motto in relation to education. You must fill 
dur schools (and pay for the 7 soholars) 
ore you erect new schools, is the claim made 

by the Denominationalists upon the School 
s. Many of the Boards, elected as they 

have been by the cunning device of the cumula- 
tive vote, are di to comply. At Liverpool 


a memorial, signed by n all the Noncon- 
formist and Protestant mini as well as by 
istrates and influential laymen, was 


many 5 ' 
presented to the local Board, protesting against 
payment of children’s fees in sectarian schools 
“asa injustice, inasmuch as, in effect, it 
taxes Protestants for the support of 
Catholicism, and Roman Catholics for the support 
of Protestantism, and every ratepayer for 
support of some religious opinions of which he 
utterly and conscientiously disa es.” The 
ialists further submitted inasmuch 


victions of any.” This reasonable appeal was | 
of no avail: It remains to be seen how the 
London School Board will deal with the ques- 
tion. By the acceptance of Mr. W. H. Smith's’ 
resolution—that in spirit as well as in letter de- 
nominational teaching should be disallowed in 
all Board schoolsa—they have virtually shut the 
door to Canon Cromwell's proposal, and we 
trust they will not stultify themselves by 
ignoring that principle, and by subsidising the 
sectarian schools of the metropolis, sanction a 
policy “ at once unjast and suicidal.” 1 


DOLLINGER AGAINST THE PAPACY. 


THERE is one intellectual Roman Catholic 
scholar in Europe whose brain has not been 
31313 frozen by the Pope's touch. Dr. 

öllinger, of Munich, the great historian of his 
Church, still rebels against the decision of the 
(Ecumenical Council. The small minority of 
ecclesiastics who voted against the decisions of 
that Council have, one after another, succumbed. 
The Church conscience, as it has so often done, 
as it is now doing amongst ourselves, has, in 
their case, overcome, and apparently extin- 
guished, the individual conscience. They have 
sold their souls to a system. Dr. Dillinger, 
perhaps from being a layman, keeps his in its 


integrity. 
| To thine own self be true ; 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
We can imagine him taking this grand principle 
of morals for his guidance. But it is not the 
principle of the Roman Catholic Church, nor of 
any State-Church now in existence. 

Dr. Déllinger’s position, like that of some 
Liberal Catholics in England, of whom Lord 
Acton is the principal; representative, is one 
which any person outsideof his Church will find it 
very difficult to reconcile with logical consistency. 
The Papal system is based upon the denial 
of the individual conscience and the individual 


ntegrity in a community the collective repre- 
sentatives of which claim to exercise a supreme 
and entire control over the belief of its members. 
The members must take, in this case, and do 
take, external Authority as their law. If per- 
sonal conviction question the Authority, or the 
reasonableness, in certain cases, of its decisions, 
the conviction must be quenched, trodden under 
foot, as though it were treason—which it is— 
and atoned for with penance and mortification. 
Liberty 1s heresy ; and the man who claims it is 
a heretic, and nothing else. e 
It seems, therefore, to us that Dr. 2 * 
relatively to his Church, as, no doubt, his 
Church will declare, is simpl 
man who thinks as he thinks and writes as he 
writes, ought not to remain in the Roman 
Catholic communion. Whatever service he may 
have done to it, whatever lustre he may have 
bestowed upon it, and whatever character he 
may have lent to it, are as nothing in the face 
of an act of flat rebellion. And, since Luther's 
time, a bolder or more courageous act than that 
which Dr. Döllinger has just performed has not, 
— been witnessed by the Christian world. 
öllinger is striving, like Luther, to reconcile 
Truth with his Ohurch, and will, most likely, end 
either in being extinguished or in being the 
leader of a new secession, the fature of which 
no man can see. : 
There is a simplicity in the man which would 
be amusing if the subject were not so terribly 
tragical. He disputes the judgment of the 
Council, and engages to prove before a proper 
audience that it has no basis in hitherto ac- 
cepted Catholic theory, and that it is contrary 
to all previous decisions which history has 
handed down to us. He maintains his abilit 
to prove the five following propositions :—1. 


That Scripture, interpreted by the unanimous 
consent of the Fathers, is opposed to the doc- 
trine of Infallibility ; 2. t the claim of 


Infallibility, as being an ancient doctrine, is 
opposed to all history and tradition, and in 
5 contradiction to fact; 3. That such 
support of the doctrine, as has been adduced, 
has been obtained from forged and spurious 
documents; 4. That four @cumenical Councils 


of the period, decided the question of Infallibi- 
lity in the reverse way to that of the last 
Council; and 5. That the decisions of the last 


Roman | Council are opposed to the constitution of the 


European States, and especially to the constitu- 


the | tion of Bavaria. These propositions Dr. Döl- 


inger has thrown down before the ecclesiastical 

Catholic community of his own State, 

and engaged, under certain conditions, to defend 
and to prove them. 

Dr. Döllinger's letter to the Archbishop o 

Munich in which these theses are set fi is a 


masterpiece of calm historical reasoning. The 
Archbishop had given him an advantage by 


udgment. No such qualities can exist in their | C 


y a heretic. A 


of the fifteenth century, approved by the Popes | pos 


asking him to explain his position, and | by 


letting it be known that it was his intention to 
proceed against Döllinger with such penal 
measures as are used only against such priests 
as have been guilty of gross moral crimes, and 
even but seldom against these.” Déllinger then 
offers to prove before the approaching Council of 
German Bishops at Fulda, the theses we have 
summarised, providing that they shall, with 
their counter-assertions, be recorded, and that a 
man of scientific culture, to be chosen by him, 
shall be allowed to be present at the Confer- 


to er his cause, before à Committee of the 
Archbishop’s Cathedral Chapter, —soms of whom 
are doctors, professors of theology, and formerly 
his scholars. He then reasons upon the im- 


the following decisive and eloquent words, ~ 


He who wishes to measure the immense range of 
these resolutions may be urgently recommended to com- 
pare thoroughly the third chapter of the decrees in 
Council with the fourth, and to realise for himself what 
a system of universal government and spiritual dictation 
stands here before us. It is the plenary power over the 
whole Church as over each te member, such as 
the Popes have claimed for themselves since Gregory 
II., such as is p in the numerous since 
the bull Unam sanctam, which is from henceforth to be 
believed and acknowledged in his life by every Catholic. 
This 11% is boundless, incalculable; it can, as Inno- 
cent III. said, strike at sin everywhere; can panish 
every man, allows of no appeal, is 80 and arbi- 
trary, for, according to Bonifacius VIII., the yo 
* carries all rights in the shrine of his bosom.” As he 
has now become infallible, he cari in one moment, with 
the one little word orbi (that is, that he addresses him- 
self to the whole Church), make every thesis, every 
doctrine, 2 demand, an unerring and irrefragable 
article of faith. him there cau be maintained 
no right, no personal or corporate m—or, as the 
Canonists say, the tribunal of God and that of the Pope 
are one and the same. This m bears its Romish 
— 74 ite forehead, and will never be able to pene- 
trate in Germanic countries. As a Obristian, as a 
theologian, as a historian, as a citizen, I cannot accept 
this doctrine. Not asa Ohristian, for it is irreconcile- 
able with the spirit of the Gospel, and with the plain 
words of Christ and of the A it purposes just 
that establishment of the of this world w 
hrist rejected ; it claims that rule over all communions 
which Peter forbids to all and to himself. Not as 
theologian—for the whole true tradition of the Church 
is in irreconcileable opposition to it. Not as historian 
can I accept it, for as such I know that the persistent 
endeavour to realise this theory of a kingdom 
world has cost Hurope rivers of 
and degraded whole countri 
nic architecture of the 
u, fed, and sustained 


blood, has confounded 
has shaken the beautiful 
der Ohurch, and has bo- 
the worst abuses in the 


Finally, as a citizen, I must put it away from me, 
cause by the claims on the su of states 
monarchs, and of the whole political order 


Papal power, and by the exceptional tion which it 
28 8 +" poe of 


be- 


the „it la foundation of endless 
ruinous dispute een State and Church, between 
clergy and laity. For I cannot conceal from m 
hat th o, the results of which were the ruin 


of the old German kingdom, would, if governing th 
Catholic of the German nation, at 1 3 
of incurable decay in the new kingdom w 

been built up. 8 


such a proposal? It is given in the 
correspondence of the Times of yesterday, the 
writer of which states that the Archbishop of 
Munich has 
forth the following propositions:— 


question 9 
regularly oa asse 

by the ae of the Oatholic Church. 
2. That historical criticism cannot be placed above the 
authority of the Charch. : 


by an Cicumenical Council 


incompatible with the constitution of European States 
and detrimental to the German Empire is repudiated as 
an erroneous supposition, and protested against as a 


false accusation. 


If, it is added, Dr. Döllinger should maintain 
his declaration he must be excluded from the 
Church, The outcome of contest, there- 
fore, between intellect and au an will pro- 
bably be that, for the time, intellect will once 
more be placed under aban: Dr. öllinger will 
not be „but he will be excommunicated: 
How he could ever have expected any other 
result it is impossible to imagine. The recent 
decrees are the logical outcome of the Roman 


the Encyclical of four years ago. 7 
There is, however, more in Dr. Dollinger’s 
ition than appears on the surface. all 
recent information be correct, the intellect and 
conscience of Germany are in a state of revolt 
against the extravagant claims of the Papacy. 
russia has refused to allow the decrees to 
carried into effect; so has Bavaria; Austria 
has abolished the Concordat, and is now 
considering whether it shall not abolish, 
altogether, the connection between Church 
and State. There is a “rg and 
opposition not merely of human but 
of Christian culture against the preten- 
sions. So strong and wide is this it 
be ssid already that the Roman: C 


Church has virtually lost the flower of her 


* 
. = - = 4 * ? wv - © 


yy 


mbled freely and directed 


Catholic system, and the next natural step from 


ence. In failure of this, he requests to be allowed 


portance of the recent decrees, and concludes in ° ~ 


of the 


has jast 
What can be—what could be—the answer to 
Vienna 

published a pastoral letter setting 0 


1. That there was no question at all at issue, for tho 


The assertion that the decisions of the Council are 


' 
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adherents on the Continent. It may be that in 
the contest that seems to be impending Dr. 
Dollinger will be a victim, but he will de, like 
many others, a conquering victim. Only* to be 
Consistent, he must go farther than he has 
gone, and deny not merely one but all of the 


claims of the Papacy. 


REPUBLICANISM IN ENGLAND. 


Tre sudden development of a Republican 
sentiment in large sections of the working classes 
is not a phenomenon to be spirited away by 
ridicule. Whatever may be the proximate cause 
which has led to the present activity of that 
sentiment, of its existence as the political faith 
of a considerable number of Englishmen there 
cannot be a doubt. We have no desire to 
exaggerate the importance of this fact. On the 
98 would ask those who are disposed 
to be ed by the obtrusion of 214 caps 
and revolutionary flags to remember that there 
was once a Republic in England, and that, in 
ever 1 political crisis of English history, a 
small but earnest and compact fraction of 
the people—often ably led—have had for 
their ultimate aim the establishment of a 
pure dem At Cambridge there is 
a Republican club ; but Jacobin toasts were not 
unknown in the Universities generations ago. 
What, too, of Shelle ! What even of Byron, 
whose caustic satire did so much to bring 


— 


— 


Royalty into contempt? The truth is that in a 


free country —perhaps more than in countries 
which are not free—every theory of govern- 
ment, however opposed to preconceived preju- 
dices or, it may be, to common sense, will, in 
turn, become the theme_of popular discussion. 
So long as only the weapons of reason and 
argument are employed to recommend these 
novelties, no one has a right to complain. Insti- 
tutions which are just in themselves, or which 
experienoe proves to be well adapted to the 
state of society in which we live, will pass un- 
scathed through any ordeal of criticism to which 
— may be subjected. Their imperfections 
will disappear, but although purified by the 
waves of public opinion that dash around them, 
they will still gre defy the tempest or the 
whirlwind which threatens their overthrow. 

Then, again, it is only natural that the tre- 
mendous events which are taking place so near 
our own shores should exert a reflex influence 
on certain classes in this kingdom. The first 
French Revolution gave a great impetus to 
English Radicalism, and it is much to the credit 
of the pioneers of what is now a more tri- 
— * cause, that they held fast to the good, 
while they rejected only that which was bad 
or of doubtful 43 he crash of thrones in 
1848 was followed by the Chartist insurrection 
—a poor attempt to make a physical force de- 
monstration; but who cannot now see that, 
although the means employed by the Chartist 
leaders were absolutely indefensible, there was 

et a substratum of justice in their movement 

t was therefore to be expected that the estab- 
lishment of a Republic in France should be fol- 
lowed a Benet ican manifestations in Eng- 
land. electrical sympathy which flashes 
from one country to another whenever the 
hearts of men are stirred 1 deeds could 
not fail to be intensified by the dramatic rapidity 
with which a dynasty was overthrown and a 
Republic proclaimed. Besides, whether rightly 
or wrongly, the English working classes, in the 
main, always sympathised with France; and 
after the capitulation of Sedan that feeling 
gathered fresh strength from every sucteeding 
Pat why should sympathy with F 

* sympathy wi neces- 
sarily sole En 1 men dream of a 
Republic in England? We fear we must admit 
that there is no logical connection between the 
1 annept on the assumption that the 
here are not satisfied with their 
In this world the poor are always 
with us”; but the question for wise statesmen 
to consider is whether there are not more poor 
than there should be; whether our legislation 
is as much framed with a view to the interests 
of the labouring class as it is to those of the 
aristocratic, the capitalist, or the middle classes, 
How to probe our social maladies to the bottom 
is the most stupendous problem of our times. 
The malady is one that admits of no superficial 
remedies, while palliatives irritate rather than 
cure. How far the operation of our land laws 
tends to breed a pauper class is a matter upon 
which many wise men entertain very strong 
opinions; and it is manifestly absurd to expect 
that an agricultural labourer, who is barely able 
to eke out a miserable subsistence, and whose 
7 by a hich de ree of 
anima ya e 
Modern improvements * 
have been 
r the com- 


ultimate goal is, to all a 
house, should be 
patriotism. 4 1 
necessary and inevitable; but th 
effected with a cruel disregard fo 


th | boards who are in haste to adopt the compulsory 


fort and well-being of the working classes, 
who have been driven by railways which 
they rarely use, and by new streets and 
palaces of justice which are parently 
destined never to be built, into a 80 
squalid and so overcrowded that decency cannot 
exist in them. It is easy for the luxurious, or 
even the well-to-do, to philosophise on the 
virtue of contentment; but contentment, so 
long as such a state of things exists is nota 
virtue. Is it possible that patriotism can thrive 
in fever dens — or that working men, who 
find themselves separated, as by an impassable 
gulf, from any other class in society, should 
unite their voices in a loud huzza for the British 
Constitution, with its paraphernalia of Queen, 
Lords, and Commons? Is it not rather abso- 
lutely certain that they will be infected with 
all sorts of hei esies, religious, political, and 
economic; that they will attribute the ills 
they bear to free-trade, or to the non-cultivation 
of waste lands, or to the existence of a privileged 
aristocracy, or even, as now seems to be the 
case, to monarchy itself ? 

We want a House of Commons which will 
devote itself—not by fits and starts, or with 
that eternal love for some pitiful compromise 
which is the weakness of the English character 
—but persistently and thoroughly, Session after 
Session, until the remedy has been found, so far 
at least as a remedy can be found by human 
legislation. A free Church in a free State” 
would immensely aid these great social reforms, 
because religion, when separated from lordly 
titles, ideas of political domination, and the 
hideous contrasts between ecclesiastical gran- 
deur and the misery which that grandeur does 
30 little to alleviate, would then find its way into 
the homes of the poor as it has never done be- 
fore; and while nerving masses of the people to 
strike a blow for every just cause, would recon- 
cile them to all that was inevitable in their lot. 
Shall we ever have a Parliament that will take 
this solemn view of its duty to the nation? If 
not, or if the matter be long deferred, we must 
be prepared for more displays of Phrygian caps 
and red flags. 


— — 
— < 


DETACHED NOTES. 


“Wer must go from home to learn news,” is 
illustrated afresh by a paragraph in our American 
exchanges. We are told that at a select banquet 
given at New York by Lord Walter Campbell, the 
brother of the Marquis of Lorne, his lordship, in the 
course of his after-dinner speech, said he had recently 
heard from an old acquaintance that soon after the 
engagement the Princess Beatrice went to the Queen 
and said, Mother, I am glad that Louise is going 
to marry a subjact, because now, I suppose, I can 
marry an American.” We cannot doubt the authen- 
ticity of this little speech, though the fair young 
Princess—not as yet in her fifteenth year—must be a 
little embarrassed to find her private pleasantry 
bandied about from one continent to another. The 
penalty of occupying an exalted position is very 
onerous when Prince Bismark cannot exchange a 
few words of badinage with a Frankfort merchant, 
and accept a sausage, on passing through a railway- 
station, or an English Princess make a remark to 
her Royal mother, without its “ getting into the 
papers.” Our American cousins are a little flattered 
by the supposed preference of the Princess Beatrice. 
One paper remarks, with a forgetfulness of its Repub- 
lican traditions, ‘‘ We doubt not that from among 
our American nobility the young lady could be pro- 
vided with a very eligible husband.” But the more 
general and gallant comment of the United States 
press is comprised in the pithy ad vice, Gentleme#; 
don’t all speak at once.“ The indiscreet 
Walter, who is described as “a clerk in the New 
York mercantile house of Busk and Jevons,” is now 
related by marriage to the Emperor of Germany! 
If the Court of Berlin are disposed, as is said, to 
t the happy marquis, who is only the heir toa 
dukedom, with what lofty disdain must they look 
down, upon his younger brother in a New York 
counting-house f 


— et 


We extract from trans-Atlantic papers also two 
brief paragraphs which will rather surprise the be- 
lievers in the perfection of the American public school 
system: 

It is a startling fact that there are several millions of 


American youth who are not in attendance upon any 
secular school. 


youth in Maine between the years of 
are non-aitendants at school. 


We respectfully commend these statements, published 
lees than a fortnight ago in the Boston Congrega- 
tionalist, to the attention of the members of school 


five and eighteen 


| principle in education in their respective districts. 


It is stated as a fact that thirty-five per cent. of the | of 


Northern States, but circumstances, even in that 
country of national education, are stronger than laws. 
Our school boards would be wise to proceed tenta- 
tively. They might, for instance, by way of a be- 
ginning, follow the example of the Manchester board, 
which has decided to appoint a beadle or “ per- 
suader to look after the young street Arabs, and 
place them in boys’ refuges and industrial schools. 
On Maundy Thursday evening there was a 
remarkable scene in Westminster Abbey. The 
chief portion of Bach’s celebrated Passion-music, 
somewhat analogous to Handel’s “ Messiah,” was 
rendered by professional singers and a full choir 
in presence of a delightel and overflowing cot. 
gregation; the Dean preaching an appropriate 
sermon between the parts. Dr. Stanley justified 
this uniqae celebration as conducing to a frame 
of mind in harmony with the season, and the listen- 
ing to the most solemn of all words represented in 
the most vivid and most touching form that human 
inspiration had produced, as an aid to spiritual feel- 
ing. That, he said was the true Protestant com- 
memoration of Good Friday.” There is no doubt 
that if our public devotions were thus generally 
illustrated, we should not have to complain of empty 
churches and chapels, and the fashionable world 
would, as on Thursday last, be foremost in setting 
an example of punctual church-going. Mr. Purchas, 
the unfortunate victim of the Judicial Committee, 
takes the same view of this commemoration as Dean 
Stanley, and pointedly asks why he is mulcted 
heavily for a like proceeding in his little freehold 
chapel of St. James’s, Brighton—viz., for having the 
“ Te Deum, the Litany of our Lord,” and the 
** Litany of the Passion sung also immediately after 
evening prayer. This isa tu quoque which is best 
left unanswered, lest it should dissolve away on ex- 
amination. 


In another colamn we copy an article from the 
Leeds Mercury describing the remarkable success of 
the British Workman movement in that town. 
There are in Leeds some fourteen houses in full 
operation, in lieu of old and disreputatle beershops, 
but they are public-houses without the drink,“ and 
genuine places of recreation for working men, where 
the pipe is allowed, but the tankard excluded. There 
is a Saturday evening “ free-and-easy,” and religious 
services are held in rooms quite apart from those 
occupied by the casual visitors. The success and 
popularity of these ‘‘temperance public-houses” 
goes far to solve a very difficult problem. They have 
all sprung up in the course of four years, and are a 
{ blessing to the neighbourhood where they exist. 
Each fresh British workman,’ wo are told, has 
become a new centre of light, shedding its blessed 
rays where a short time ago all was darkness and 
ein.“ We commend the whole article from the Leeds 
Mercury to the thoughtful attention of our philan- 
thropic readers. 


Mr. Darwin's Descent of Man is still the book 
of the season, and, though relatively expensive, is 
running through its fifth thousand, and is being 
translated into German. For awhile the distin- 
guished naturalist and philosopher almost had the 
field to himself—favourable critics, for the most part 
accepting both his facts and his conclusions as 
gospel; vigilant critics rather hinting at great gaps 
in his evidence, than breaking a lance with the dis- 
tinguished author. Now, however, Mr. Darwin will 
have to stand upon the defensive. The Times has 
opened upon him with its heavy artillery, and in two 
-daccessive numbers, in a masterly and analytical review 
extending over some six columns, endeavours to de- 
molish, or at least breach, the fancy structure Mr. 
Darwin has reared; Many of our readers have no 
doubt read this able and somewhat slashing criticism, 
For the benefit of those who have not, we may re- 
mark that the Times claims to have discovered nume- 
rous breaks in the alleged genealogy of the haman 
race from a kind of jelly-fish, through the ape, to man 
as he now exists, and broadly asserts that Mr. 
Darwin has failed to prove, as a matter of fact, that 
any clearly distinct species has ever been developed 
out of another distinct speciee. It saya:— 


hav 
sion 
know 
doctrine of Evolution are, in a vital point, unsup 
by experience. pe | 
If, as seems to be admitted even by the most advanced 
fixed that 
millions of years would 
it follows chat for all buman mast be 
treated as — Afer l has been 
said and imagined, “an lained residuum of 


Compulsion is nominally a rule throughout the 


unexplai 
pokey perhaps 1 one, must be left to the as 
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aii iform action of those anknown agencies which 
— hr induce r 2 Bare vgzat and abrupt devia- 
tions of structare in our estio uctions.” Is this 
scientific? and is this the kind of evidence on which a 
rofessed man of science is justified in asserting that 
fe Man is certainly descended from some ape-like 
creature? iia a 

The real problem of life lies in tbat mysterious 
fertility, at once so constant and so variable, by which 
the same nature is constantly reproduced, but by which 
from time to time germs of new energy seem developed. 
The solution of this problem is to be sought, not in Mr. 
Darwin’ facile method of observing superficial resem- 
blances, but in the difficult task of penetrating into 
hidden differences. It is a problem which will be solved, 
if at all, not by romances in human and natural history, 
but by minute investigations with the microscope and in 
the laboratory. 

We give these detached extracts not as conveying 
an adequate idea of à brilliant review, but simply as 
indicating its drift. In respect to the spiritual 
faculty in man the Times takes much the same line 
as was followed in our own columns a month ago. 
Another assailant of Mr. Darwin appears in the 
Prospective Review. Miss F. P. Cobbe, whom no 
one will accuse of rigid orthodoxy, falls foul of his 
moral theories, and shows that Mr. Darwin 
crowns the edifice of Utilitarian ethics by cer- 
tain doctrines respecting the nature and origin of 
the moral sense which, if generally accepted, go 
far to crush the idea of duty level with the least 
hallowed instincts. Sir Alexander Grant has also 
entered the lists against Mr. Darwin's theory in ite 
relation to mental philosophy. In alecture delivered 
to the Edinburgh University Philosophical Society, 
he maintains that the hypothesis, that there is no 
difference in kind but only in degree between the 
functions of the reason in contemplating necessary 
truth and those of the most elementary sense percep- 
tion, cannot be safely maintained by natural science, 
unless philosophy proper will give her sanction to it. 
That she must refuse—maintaining that there is a 
difference in kind between the higher mental faculties 
and the lower. As to the communication of ideas by 
the lower animals to each other, Sir Alexander 
contends that the faculty is limited, and has no de- 
velopment further, because language is not the 
cause, but the expression and effect of the mental 
powers. Wo are quite content that the controversy 
which has now arisen shall be carried on exclusively 
between the votaries of acience and the exponents of 
philosophy. 


Court, Oficial, and Personal Heros. 


On Wednesday, the Queen, with the members of 
the Royal family, left Windsor for Osborne. 

On Thursday afternoon the Princess of Wales was 
prematurely delivered of a son at Sandringham, 
which only lived about twenty-four hours. Before 
its death, the infant was privately baptized, and re- 
ceived the names of Alexander John Charles Albert. 
The health of the Princees is very satisfactory. 
Their Royal Highnesses have still five children. 

Mr. Gladstone is spending the Easter holidays at 
Hawarden Castle. , 

Mr. Childers has left England for the Continent. 
The right hon. gentleman leit in the Great Eastern 
Railway Company’s steamer Avalon from Harwich. 
He was accompanied by Mrs. Childers. 

The Cambridge Adams Astronomical prize has 
been awarded to Mr. Isaac Todhunter, M. 4. 

We regret to learn that Mr. James Howard, M.P. 
for Bedford, is indisposed, and compelled to relin- 
quish his Parliamentary duties for the rest of the 
session. He is“ said to be suffering from nervous 
exhaustion, the result of overwork in connection 
with the French Seed Fund, of which scheme he was 
the originator. | 

The death is announced of Sir William Magnay, 
formerly an alderman of the City of London, and 
Lord Mayor in 1843.4, 

Mr. and Mrs. Howitt are now in Rome, where, on 
the 10th instant, they will celebrate their fiftieth, 
their golden wedding-day. 7 

The well-known Dr. Tischendorff has given ex- 
2 to the great interest that he takes in the 

bours of our English scientific societies by joining 
the Victoria Institute, of the value of which he has 
expressed himself in the strongest terms. 


Lor's Wirs.—The Rev. Mr. Munro, of Westray, 
preaching on the flight of Lot from Sodom, said :— 
The honest man and his family were ordered out 
of the town, and charged not to look back; but the 
auld carline, Lot’s wife, looked ower her shoulther, 
for which she was smote into a lump of sawt.” And 
he added, with great unction—*O, ye people of 
Westray, if ye had had her, mony a day since ye wad 
hae putten her in the parritch-pot.” 


Uxsounp Tra.—Dr. Letheby, the medical officer 


of health for the City, stated to the Commissioners of 
Sewers yesterday that he had had reported to him 
the arrival in this country of some hundreds of 
chests of spurious and unsound Congou tes, which 
would be offered for sale in the ensuing week. Sam- 
ples bad been submitted to him, which he laid before 
the Court, and he recommended that one of the 
sanitary inspectors should be instructed to attend 
the sale and obtain samples for his further investiga- 
tion, The proposition was acceded to. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN 
FRANCE. 
Fighting has been going on more or less through- 
out the week outside of Paris between the army of 
Versailles and the National Guard. On Thursday 
at noon a strong detachment from Versailles, sup- 


ported by fleld - pieces and mitrailleuses, vehomently 
attacked the National Guards entrenched the 


houses of Neuilly and Puteaux, which they were 


allowed to reocoupy after being driven from them on 
the preceding Sunday. At fouro’clock the Versailles 
artillery held the plateau of Courbevoie, but did not 
appear to have made any impression on the barri- 
cades of the bridge of Neuilly. On Good Friday the 
Neuilly bridge and barricade were, after a hard 
struggle, captured by the troops, who then crossed 
the river and occupied the adjoining houses right 
and left. On Saturday the fighting was renewed by 
an attack, by Mont Valérien and the Versailles 
batteries situated on the bridge of Neuilly, upon the 
gate of Maillot. The shells swept down the Avenue 
de la Grande Armée, and several fell beyond the Aro 
de Triomphe in the Champs Elysées, killing and 
wounding several persons, and damaging houser. 
There was also an engagement on Saturday at 
Villejuif, and several skirmishes in different parts 
from Bagneux to Billancourt. The southern forte 
took part in the contest, tho Versailles batteries 
returning their fire. 


A telegram states that many of the churches were 
closed on Easter Sunday, and it was forbidden by 
order of the Commune to ring the bells. With re- 
gard to the fighting we read: “ A vigorous can- 
nonade has been going on to-day. Mont Valérien 
and the naval guns at Courbevoie are bombarding 
the Maillot Gate, the Avenue of the Grand Army as 
far as the Arc de Triomphe, and. the Avenue des 
Ternes. The latter has suffered greatly, a perfevt 
rain of shells falling there all day. All the inhabi- 
tants have left that quarter, and the number of killed 
and wounded is considerable. Shells fell this morn- 
ing 250 yards inside the Arc de Triomphe. The 
National Guards have evacuated the Ohamps 
Elyeées, near the Aro de Triomphe, and are 
occupying the adjacent streets.“ A telegram dated 
the same day, says :— , 
Late this afternoon the firing recommenced vigorously, 
and none but those on duty as soldiers or ambalanciers 
were allowed to pass beyond the Rond Poiut of the 
Champs Elysées. An immense crowd was standing 
there just now watching the shells, which were fallin 
— thickly. I saw one hit the Arc, but withou 
ing it much injury. It has 20 far escaped remarkably 
well, but the houses in the adjoining streets have 
suffered severely. I have just returned from Asniéres, 
where an engagement was. ex this morning. 
There was no fighting, or apparent probability of a 
fight, up to four o'clock. From information collected 
on the spot, I should say that yesterday afternoon's 
engagement at Asniéres was a very sharp one. The 
Versailles . made a reconnaissance in strong force, 
and carried part of the village. A sharp fusillade was 
kept up for nearly three hours, and the wounded were 
numerous. There was also a severe combat of artillery. 
The Communists showed considerable resolution, and 
though at first repulsed, had at the end of the conflict 
rather — than lost 8 They speak in high 
terms of the * - syed on the occasion by their 
new General, Dombrowski, and seem to have. unusual 
confidence in him. Pe. 
Writing on Sunday, the Versailles correspondent 
of the Times says :—‘ The troops of the Government 
are not making much head against the insurgents. 
There has been some terrible fighting, but the suc- 
cesses gained by the troops are not followed up with 
vigour. I be this to want of discipline, evidence 
of which I have seen even on the battle-field within 
the last two days. Prussia is Pee | a I 
believecthere is no doubt that on Fri ght M. 
Thiers received a communication from. Prince Bis- 
mark which caused the Government to send M. 
Favre to the head - quarters of General Fabrice. Bis- 
mark has notified that if the French Government are 
not master of Paris by the 14th inst., a Prussian 
army will enter the capital, and occupy it until the 
acification of the whole of France, as a guarantee 
or the fulfilment of the treaty with Germany. The 
Commune is making indirect Lr to the ro- 
resentatives of England, Italy, and tie United 
tates, to the quarrel with the Government 
and the Na Assembly. The Ministers of those 
Powers feel reluctant to interfere in the internal 
affairs of France. The Commune wants an Assem- 
blée Constituante, and alleges that the exi · tiog 
Assembly came to an end legally on the ratification 
peace. 


of the preliminaries of 
tly of an attack in the 


In anticipation ap 
streets of Paris, the insurgents have begun to erect 


fresh barricades. A Barricade Commission has been 
formed. The Commune is erecting barricades in the 
Avenue de la Grand Armeé, the Champs Elysses, 
the Place de la Concorde, and some of the adjoining 
streets. 

On Sunday during the whole day Forts Vanvres 
and Iesy fired upon the plateau of Chatillon. The 
insurgents attempted an attack, which was energeti- 
cally repulsed by the troops. At ten p.m. the attack 
Wan n resumed, but was also again repulsed. 

Oa Monday M. Thiers sent the following circular 


during the last days. At 
t of the N Guard 
disturbances arising. At 


materially chan 
Marseilles the 


continues without any 


Toulouse an attempt was made to erect a battery, but 


to the Prefeots:— The state of things here bas not | stri 


it was captured by a single detachment of . 
surgents of Paris have returned to Asniéres, but were 
again driven away. The Versailles troops have 
fortified the bridge of Neuilly. Their uct has 
been admirable. The Governmentis firmly carrying 
out its plans, without in any way being uneasy as to 
the reault. Honest citizens may have confidence in 
the future. : 

General Cluseret displays great activity in reor- 
nising the National Gant and in enlisting men 
m nineteen to forty years of age; but those who 
refuse to serve the Commune form really the most 
substantial and 22 portion of the population. 
An attempt is aleo bei 

soldiers who still remain In Paris. 


If the Versailles Government does not (says the 


will find opposed by a strong and valiant army 
of 200,000 men. 

Teo successive Commanders of the 2 
National Guards, Lullier and General Bergeret, have 
now been arrested, and the arrest of Delescluze, a 
prominent member of the Commune, has been 
announced but not confirmed. All the moderate 
journals of Paris have been suppressed, 


On Saturday, in a most important matter, the 
National Assembly showed itself more conciliatory 
and less reactionary than the Chief of the Executive. 
By its decision on the Municipal Elections Bill, the 
Assembly provoked M. Thiers into declaring that he 
would resign his power rather than accord so much 
liberty of action to the large towns. The question 
at issue was the election of mayors, hd have hitherto 
been appointed by the Executive, and who, the 
Liberals of the towns insist, should be chosen 
by the Municipal Councils, and thus relieved from 
the domination of the Government prefects. This is 
one of the points which the Commune of Paris under- 
takes to secure by force of arms, Oddly rye the 
Assembly, which has been roundly accused o ew, | 
the mere slave of the peasants an ests, accord 
to the big towns this measure of self-government, 
285 votes against 275; whereupon M. Thiers d 


that he could accept no such situation. He insisted | 


on the deputies voting another ent, proposed 

by the „ arse directs that towns having 

more than 20,000 inhabitants shall have their mayors, 

sy poems A at least, by the Executive. 
was o t. 


he Assembly M. is od 
; W 
mmittee’s 


M. Thiers not to insist; but he d t 
result was that the Assembly adopted the Co 
amendment by a great majority. 

Twenty-five thousand French regulars from Ger- 
many are expected on Wednesday. There isa talk 
of forming a camp of 40,000 at Oourbevoie. 

The Commune has appointed Besla ＋* 2 
the Bank of France, to ask for —— mil of 
france. The insurgents are said to be short of am- 
munition. fo 2. 

The Gaulois of Monday nye It is known that 
MacMahon will not take the command-in-chief of 
the Versailles troops until to-morrow, but that 
military operations are to be undertaken on such a 
scale as to permit us to hope for a speedy end, though 
nothing decisive is likely to take for some 
days.” The same journal announces that the neutral 
Powers have shown an inclination to open their 
Embassies and Oonsulates as places of refuge for 
persons pursued by the Commune. 

M. Henri Rochefort has published an article ia the 
Mot d'Ordre in favour of an de ap pee ce yea 
He says that Paris should be made with 
the unknown men into whose hands she has placed 
her destinies. Incidentally, M. Rochefort states that 
7,000 men have been placed hors de combat during 
the late engagements outside Paris, and he censures 
the military authorities for ordering the advance on 
Versailles. 

A monster conciliation meeting was to have been 
held on Monday in Parie, but it was prohibited by 
the Commune, Fresh efforts are made to- 
wards conciliation, and eighteen mem of the 
Commune bave declared that they are disposed to 
treat, and to do all in their power to prevail upon 
their colleagues to do the same. As the Commune 
at present, through the nume rous vacancies, is 
reduced to sixty members, the majority in favour 
of conciliation is considerable. 


THE PROCEEDINGS AGAINST ECCLESIASTICS, 


The Daily News correspondent I hs: —“ All 
moveable ecclesiastical 77 ve pearing 
fast. The Cathedral of Notre Dame has at last been 

sacked. Scarcely anything of value is left in the 
edifice. Rochefort is blamed because he counselled 
the Commune to spare Notre Dame. Rochefort was 
honestly anxious to save the cathedral from 
and, h he favours the Commune as a poli 
body, he firmly protested against its violence. 
The organs of the Commune are very angry because 
a Oarmelite convent has sent a of ite property 
to be protected in the British wt oe One of the 
nuns is a niece of Lord Lyons, aud a daughter of the 
Duchess of Norfolk. It is natural enough that pro- 
y in which she is interested should be transferred 
the British Embassy.” 

According to the Telegraph oo 
priests, dressed in private clothes, w huve arrived 
at Boulogne, say that a reign of terror has commenced 
in the capital. | 

The Telegraph's t states that the 
Archbishop of Paris, after made prisoner, ‘was 

pped stark naked, and jecred with most obscene 

dis jokes by 200 


‘ho Soir announces that the Abbé Duguerry, the 


eotet the Ses ee congestion of the 
: i 


Everywhere else in France order prevails, The in - 


ng made to incorporate the . 


Times co ndent) make haste to enter P it . 
D 7 


dent, several . 
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The Gaulois estimates the number of the clericals | 


arrested at 300. 


The Ourés of St. Augustin and St. 1 the 
superior of the Dominican establishment in Rue 
Jean de Beauvais, and the director of the Jesuit 
school, have also been arrested. Several 
orders have been pillaged. The Daily News corre- 
dent in the course of one of his letters describes 
the iron safes containing 400,000 france taken from 
the Jesuits who were endeavouring to escapo with 
them. 


EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 


TreRxorism AND Drsor Arto In Panis,—In vir- 
tue of the law “ suspects” by the Execu- 
tive Commision, and, in consequence, of the edict of 
General Cluseret, which obliges all citizens, married 
or not, between the age of nineteen and forty, to 
serve in the war companies—that is so say, to take 
up arms agaiust France—there is not a single honest 
man who may not be seized and brought before the 
new Revolu Tribunal. I may add that no 
day passes that this does not happen, and at this 
very moment the search for the “ refractory,” which 
is confided to the vigilance of the good patriot,” 
is being proceded with to so great an extent, that 
nobody is any longer in safety at home. Many peo- 
ple have fled frora insurrection, many from the law 
of the suspects, many more still from the edict of 
forced incorporation. I spoke lately of an emigra- 
tion of 150,000 persons. This fi 
be doubled now, and would still be below the fact. 
Paris is becoming a desert. Its houses are 
half empty. By day, and in the finest possible wea- 
ther, hardly any passengers are to be seen on the 
Boulevard which, during the siege were so ani- 
mated; and in the streets generally most frequented 
not 8 creature would be met with if the Federal Na- 
tional Guards did not take care to adorn the road, 
drums beating, knapsack on shoulder, and firearms 
loaded.—Times Correspondent. 


Caw run Government Anuy sz Trustep f—On 
this subject the Daily News correspondent says :— 
4 The soldiers at Versailles have been asked, man b 
man, whether they objected to fight against Paris. 
Those who objected were promised that they should 
be sent to do duty in the South. A mere sprinkling 
of the army answered No; about four per cent. 
They are released from duty before Paris, and the 
remainder, it is believed, may be depended on.” Dr. 
Russell writes from Versailles, A 5 :—** There is 
one important fact on which the Government can 

itself, and which is full of promise for 


congratulate 
futuretriumph. In no single instance has there been 


the slightest-indication on the part of the troops to 
f with the insurgents, and in every case of 
— quarters the insurgents have fled or 
su 


Saxeuriwany Don or tHe Communs.—-The 
Journal Offciel of Thursday published a deeree which 
fille loyal Parisians with alarm: —“ The Commune 
decrees that everybody acoused of complicity with 
the Versailles Government shall be imprisoned. A 
ury @’aceusation will be empanelled within twenty- 
our, and an investigation will take place within 
forty-eight hours. Should the verdict be unfavour- 
able, the prisoners will be retained, and kept as hos 
Fo in Rey ane e by 8 to imme- 

executed for every ner of war or partisan 
of the Commune executed. Versailles prisoners will 
be taken before a jury d’accusation, which will 
decide whether they be liberated or retained as 


112 


or false, borrowed from the different Socialistic 
now see that this is not the case. 


: unmeaning. abuse the 
Assembly, impeach who are not in their power, 
seize on their property without being able to derive 

benefit it, issue decrees t churches 
| without being able to strike at 


plunder 


their heads, but | 
application of 8 

ing open the registry offices to workmen out of work, 
and with promising work which they have not got to 
give. It would be difficult to invent the sad work 


which fails everywhere. Rather it would be easy for 


them to revive labour, but it would be by restoring | fe 


Paris to herself and to France from which they have 
violently her. But as they have struck at 
human life, at property, at liberty, as they have sup- 
pressed men and newspapers, they are in a fair way 
to suppress labour, and to condemn the population 
of Paris to die of hunger. Not an idea, not a 
system, however false ; Jacobin violence, to maintain 
to themselves the power,—thus may be sammed up 
this local revolution of the 18th of March, which, it 
was said, was ‘to free the city and render mankind 

When one is so it is unbecoming to 
accuse even the Assembly of Versailles of poverty.” 


re would have to | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
M. Dolfus, the largest manufacturer of Mulhouse, 
has announced his intention to into France, 


to the neighbourhood of Toulouse, with his entire 
plant and hands—upwards of 6,000—to escape be- 
coming Prussian. | 

The Commune has issued a proclamation disavow- 
ing all desire to dominate France, and declaring that 
all it wants is a Republic, Democratic and Social. 

M. Regnier, whose name will be recollected in con- 
nection with the strange negotiations at Hastings 
and Mets which led to General Bourbaki's visit to 
the Empress Eugénie some months since, has been 
arrested at Versailles. 
| General” Henri has escaped from Versailles. 

Marseilles is now quiet, and has resumed its 
usual aspect. Much damage was done by the bom- 
' bardment to the houses in the neighbourhood of the 
Prefecture, and 200 persous were killed and wounded. 
Five hundred of the revolutioniste have been made 

and are confined in the Chateau d' If. 

Nothing is known at the Hague of the reported 
cession of Luxembourg to Germany. The Luxem- 
bourg journals disbelieve the statement. 

The Peace Conference held a meeting at Brussels 
on Saturday. 


SCHOOL 


BOARD GRANTS TO DENOMI- 
NATIONAL SOHOOLS. 


At the weekly meeting of the London School 
Board on Wednesday last, a discussion was com- 
menced and adjourned, on the following important 
motion, and amendments moved respectively by the 
Rev. J. Rodgers, Rector of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, 
and the Rey. Canon Cromwell :— 


MOTION. 
That the funds at the disposal of the London School Board 
ee Spee from the rates, no portion of the said funde 
| shou 
echools 


be given towards the support of denominational 
AMENDMENT. 
That this Board shall from time to time, for a renewable 
period not exceeding six months, the whole or any part 
| ef the school fees payable at any public elementary school by 


y 750 child resident in the metropolis, whose parent is in their 


pion unable, from poverty, to pay the same, (Vide Section 


of the Biementary Education Act.) 


apology for introducing the subject to the notice of 


the Board, although very likely it might prove an 
apple of discord; but it was a subject they must pars 


sooner or later meet, and they had but little time to 
spare for the discussion of it then. By-and-by, he 
did not care how soon, they would be engaged in 
building schools, receiving schools, and arranging 
for the education of the children of London; and 
then they would very likely receive an epplication (in 
accordance with the 25th Clause of the Act), or 
several, to defray the expenso of the education 
of the children in denominational schools. That 
would come probably at a time when they would 
not have the time to discass the subject which 
he thought they ought to have; and therefore he 
had tried, but in vain (for it was then very late), to 
get a full, fair time to discuss it. One note per- 
sistently sounded in the Educational Act had been 
unsectarian, undenominational education. The voice 
of the country demanded that in the first instance, 
If they gave religious education at all it must be un- 
sectarian. That was the tone of the discussion in 
Parliament with respect to the religious part of the 
subject. He knew that was the great question which 
was pressed upon them in the various r they 
held in they 


connection with their elections. 
*＋ religious education at all, 


said, it must 
unsectarian. The same question had been kept in 
view in the discussions in the Board ever since they 
had the honour of meeting an honourable member, 
not present to-day, who succeeded in passing a reso- 
lution that no voluntary teacher should be admitted 
into the schools to give religious instruction, lest he 
should introduce sectarian notions. Last week, so 
a, * the subject been hey 7 over, that 
co not propose, or t could not return 
Ie 
number of gentlemen for the office of solicitor to the 
Board without having the question of the colour of 
creed brought before them. (Laughter.) So very 
carefully had the subject been guarded in the debates 
and discussions in the Houses of Parliament, by the 
by the country generally. As to 
3 provided by un- 

sectarian and undenominational schools, if he 
into the Act, as he had done again and again, he could 
not but arrive at the conclusion that the spirit and 
the letter of the Act were that they were to provide 
an unsectarian, undenominational religious educa- 
tion. Although an honourable member of the Board 
suggested a week or two ago to him, that it was not 
the spirit of the Act of Parliament, he certainly dif- 
red from him in that respect. The Act very cave- 
fully by its conscience clause, guarded the consciences 
of the parents and children of all religious denomina- 
tions, and in the seventh seetion it most delicately 
fenced round the parents of the children by providing 
that if children came to the schools, the masters were 
uot to force upon them religious instruction; but 
that the religious instruction was to be given within 
certain limite, or half-hours; and if they liked the 
children could withdraw themselves, So carefully 
did the Act set forth that particular religious opin on 
were not to be enforced upon the minds of the chil- 
| dren. ‘Then again with regard to the schools to be 


The Rev. Jonw Roponns said he did not offer any 


| go to the child at that 


ished, the Act spoke out emphatically, as th 
all knew. These was to be no ö 2 
sectarian teaching given at all, no creeds, no cate- 
chisms, no formularies. They might give religious 
education, and the Board had come wisely to the 
resolution that they should give a religious educa- 
tion; but in giving it in the schools immediate} 
under their charge, they must most carefully ca 
out the spirit of the Act, and not let there be the 
least vestige of sectarianism or denominationalism in 
the education. Side by side with that regulation 
there was another state of — The Act recog. 
nised existing schools carried on by various religious 
denominations in the land. They could not shut 
their eyes to the fact that a great work had been 
done in connection with the education of the country 
for some years back, and, however the present educa. 
tional state of the land might be below what it ought 
to be, thanks were due to the friends of education 
who had made earnest efforts to supply the educa- 
tional wants of the people, whether had or had 
not succeeded to the extent they desired. There 
were a large number of schools, and a large number 
of children gathered therein, and the Act really re- 
cognised those schols. Then, further, there were 
some friends of education who might build schools 
in districts where they were required, and support 
and them on at their own expense, and where 
they foand a school already existing, or where they 
found that any number of gentlemen had to- 
gether to establish and support a school, they had 
no right to interfere, and they ought to turn their 
attention to other districts where their work was 
required. Whilst, then, they had the schools con- 
nected with the Board that were to be entirely un- 
denominational, they had also schools for carrying on 
the education of the country which were denomina- 
tional. Then the conscience clause required them to 
limit the religious instraction to certain times, the 
beginning or the end of the school hours. Within 
those times they might teach the most intense secta- 
rianism. They might teach Roman Oatholicism, 
Church-of-Englandism, Wesleyaniem, the doctrinrs 
of the Baptist or Congregationalist, or they might be 
anything or everything so long as they gave an 
efficient education, so long as every child could pass 
the examination of the inspector. So long as they 
attended to the conscience clause, so long they might 
give their 3 teaching, although it might be of 
the intensest kind. It was an easy matter for all 
ies to go their own way. Let the School Board 
give its religious teaching in its own way, unsectarian, 
undenominational, and let other schools givo theirs ; 
all carrying on a 1 physical and moral 
educatioa of the child. the one-and the other 
do their work. But, unfortunately, there was en- 
trusted to the Board the power of forming a link 
‘between the two teaching parties—between the 
School Board and the denominational schools. His 
resolution set before them what his opinion was upon 
the que.tion. He thought the object of education 
was development—to develop the powers of the child ; 
and he thought that denominationalism restrained, 
restricted, ‘and limited, rather than developed. It 
would force upon the mind of a child a certain dogma, 
or a certain code of doctrines, a certain creed, 
certain notions, certain opinions, and it would force 
those notions and opinions upon the mind of the 
child at a particular period of its existence when it 
was most susceptible and tenacious, when it most 
effectually grasped what it was taught. They would 
! icular age, and stereotype, 
n the mind certain dogmas, notions, and opinions, 
whereas they did not so treat it in any other matters, 
Supposing they had a thousand denominational 
schools—more probably there would be three thou- 
sand—and they had one child to support in each 
school, they would at once be educating three thou- © 
sand children in denominational sectarian principles. 
Taking every point into: consideration, he thought 
their wisest course would be—and he hoped he should 
have a majority to pass the resolution which he pro- 
posed. (Hear, ‘ae 

Mr. Alderman Oorron had great pleasure in 
seconding the resolution. He reminded the Board 
of the persistent course which they had pursued, 
and expressed it as his opinion that the resolution 


— 


which been pro was the natural one for 
them to pass. 

The Rev. Canon CaoMwELt then moved his amend- 
ment. He alluded 


increased grant, as a proof that it was the desire of 
— — 

conten to out 
in the resolution would qu ips 


create 
design to assist — 2 chads wae 


when the bill was in 8 It was not cor- 
rect to induce them to believe the aid they would 
ive would be in support of the school itself, or the 
minationalism taught in the school. The poor 
children only paid a few pence a week, and the teach- 
5 fully double or rather more than the 
school pence amounted to. It was really such a small 
thing, and so much good might be done, that he 
hoped no such motion as that proposed would be 
allowed to Parliament hed earteialy not said 
that it would not pay anything for the support of 
schools in which religious instruction was given ; and 
he held that the same view ought to be entertained 
by the Board. It was plain, on the other hand, by 
the ninety-seventh section and sub-section 2, that 
Parliament intended that schools established by the 


and voluntary schools should be treated ex- 
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actly alike. They would never be able to carry out 
the principle egy 1 by — * motion yon a. 
20 wers, and if compulsion were applied great 
hardehips would be inflicted. would find a 
working man unable for a short time to pay his 
school pence ; and he would be forced to send his 
child out of the district for the sake of attending 
some board echool. The men would be unable ‘to 
ee ae ne Saye on ew which 
he moet appro wou compelled to with- 
draw hie child from through some aiffi- 
culty. . Then, again, they might take case of a 
poor widow who had Ali lost her husband, in 
consequence of which her children were unable to 
pay for their school. If the motion was the 
woman would be obliged to send her child away 
from the district to some distant school, which was 
supported by the School Board. 

Mr, Currig, in seconding the amendment, ob- 
served that the question of payment of fees would 
have to be taken up very earnestly and energetically. 
The payment of fees for any one was a matter on 
to be done with the greatest amount of care, and, 
therefore, if Canon Cromwell's amendment were car- 
ried, the whole - might be referred to a com- 
rend of raid to go into — matter, and — 
that they did not make pers of a t num 
of young children. Nothing would —— pauper- 
ism more than the know that ts might 
have their children’s school-fees paid for them: The 
amount of money which the Board would be called 
upon to pay in any district where voluntary schools 
were in o ion would only be small, and he 
— 0 ht to > A aa ma- 
nagers of such schools, who a strong upon 
the Board. 

Professor Huxtty said he could not help thinking 
that whatever refinements or subtleties might be 
introduced into the interpretation of the Act, there 
could not be 6 doubt that the Act did mean to be 
undenominational, and therefore the original reso- 
lution was in accordance with the spirit of the Act, 
but putting that aside and looking to the practical 
effect of the amendment, he had been trying to 
understand what that ical effect would be. It 
was quite clear that there would be either a very 
small and insignificant number of children who 
would come under the operation of the amendment, 
or there would be a large number, and if it was the 
former, one did not quite see it should be worth 
- fighting about, and why the effort which had estab- 
lished denominational schools should not go a little 
further and accommodate without payment the insig- 
nificant fraction of children who to be provided 
for. If, on the eg the number of 1 — 
was an was contemplated, i 
rere 
relief of denominational education. ter.) 
The practical effect of the amendment would be that 
it would not only give direct support to denomi- 
national education, but it would provide the sects 
with the means of barring out the Board schools 
from any district in which they chose to exert them- 
selves. Zealous persons would establish a school 


— given it was obvious that, small as the 
contri 


might not have been one 

in the eyes of its mover. He could 
not doubt that the operation of the resolution might 
be 6 — . na sage as he por ta 
see hardshi persons referred to—the 
mover og ence on of the amendment—it must 
be recollected that in all life such hardships were 
common, and he sincerely wished that no greater 
hardship would fall upon the widow whose case had 


been so pathetically =. than that of bein 
obliged to send her children to one of the 
schools rather than to one in which r 
the choice 
amend- 
previous 
“ao 
the 
3 
schoo 
versio 11 
23 

80 u KN think was the very 
sound understanding that the spirit and tenor of the 
2 9 1 
members of the Board who cheered the assertion that 


were now to heard s 


Board for payment of school fees 12 

the parents were unable to pay the ear, hear.) 

In the Catholic schools there must | 

PF kind than 
1 it 


i ight, let it be but at the time 


because | education: and he could largely bi 


the rates should remember that the natural conse- 
— * — heey 8 was = if the 
olics t fit t revonge 
ſor the eds . e of them 
at former debates, throw upon the Board, not the 
control of their schools, but the payment without 
control. (Laughter.) : ‘ 
The Rev. Dr. Riga did not defend Canon Crom- 
well’s amendment in the character of a denomi- 
nationelist, but the suggestion for the discontinui 
all building grants to all denominational schook 
emanated in the first instance amongst the denomi- 
nation of which he had the honour of being a mem | 


grants should go to the setting up of pr y which 
would be taken to be denominational property, 
although in a certain sense it might be termed 
national property. In Ireland all the national schools 
had catechisms t in them, and, with very few 
exceptions indeed, the schools were strictly denomi- 
national, whether vested or not vested ; and those 
which were not strictly denominational were 80 
because they were pan-denominational. (Laughter.) 
| Therefore the Board must be a little careful how far 
it attempted to settle this question upon abstract 
principles. If the principles which been indi- 
cated by Professor Huxley were pushed to their 
extremity, all grants from the Science and Art De- 
partment made on behalf of denominational schools 
at the present time ought to cease. This was a 
matter after all not to be spoken of as if it wore a 
fight on behalf of denominational interests or de- 
nominational partisanship. He did not so regard it 
in the least degree. If he were to speak in the in- 
teroests of his own denomination, he should be bound 
to adopt Mr. Rodgers’s resolation. He believed if 
there was any considerable number of children for 
whom it would be necessary for the Board to pay fees, 
they would be a very great offence to the schools 
and that the teachers, if they were consulted, wou'd 
ask to be saved from the danger. (Hear, hear.) 
But, looking at matter upon broader principles, the 
Board had no right to the original motion, 


or the children. Indeed, he not 
how gentlemen who had spoken on the assumption 
that the rights of cooscience were to be 
could deliberately propose such à resolution as this. 
If the resolution were conceded, there was an end to 
all relief and help to the ragged and industrial schools. 
He had always felt the case of our Roman Catholic 
fellow-citizens to be one of peeulier difficulty, and it 
would be defeating the spirit of the Act if they 
determined that no Roman Catholic should be at 
liberty to get relief for his child except by sending 
it to a Board school. Prote-tant as he was, his 
* les as to what was due to the consciences of 
is fellow-citizens would not allow him to entertain 
such a proposition as this. He hoped, therefore, Mr. 
Rodgers’s proposal would be nega’ ived. 


|. The Rev. Dr. Audos said the Board had hitherto 


Kept clear of any violation of Mr. Smith’s resolution, 
dat he had a strong conviction that if the Board 
affirmed the amendment, they would be driven into 
what they all would d denominational educa- 
tion pure and simple. (Hear, hear.) He hoped the 
Board would remember that they were not there 
under the Act of Parliament simply. Mr. Smith's 
resolution had modified the Act, as ow free to 
modify it, in two importent respects. Act said 
nothing about the reading of the Bible in schools, 
but the Board resolved the Bible should be 
read. The Act of Parliament said nothing against 
denominational education in schools, except that 
denominational catechisms or formularies should not 
be taught; but the Board had gone further, and had 
affirmed that in s as in letter denominational 
teaching should be disallowed in all the Board 
schools, They were, therefore, not free to discuss 
this question as if the Act of Pérliament were the 
only law. If they were to allow the poor man to 


the man who paid his sixpence 

denominational teaching. — .) He hoped 

the Board would not set up schools of their own 

which were undenominational, and then violate the 

12383 by supporting denominationalism elsewhere. 
bere were really three courses of procedure contem- 


digent children, or to remit 
schools, or to found free schools, 


‘unwise as setting aside the u 
which the Board had formally 
policy itself, he 


itself, he had the strongest 
was vital to the 
admitted the 


in their work, so long as it was sustained from theis 
own funds, and yet he believed that Mr. Rodgers’s 
resolution was the ewiser policy in the interests of 
religion iteelf. But, however that might be, fairness 
and a regard for the consciences of the ratepayers 


national teaching. For them, a rate-collecting 
board, to contribute to the su of denomina- 
tional schools after the resol ‘of last mont 
would be to introduce a element of dis- 


inciple had: solemaly sanctioned—a policy at 
8 suicidal, {Cheers.} 3 
Mr. Tannux said Mr. Rodgers’s resolution would 


| operato against all the industrial schools, and he 


ber. It was exceedingly undesirable that the public | Rodgers’s resolution as it stood. It 


: 


required that there should be no support of denomi- | 


8 0 


could not support it until the report of the Compul- 
‘sion Committee came 1 If the resolution were 
passed as it stood, the pulsion Committee must 
ask permission to withdraw from their duties. 
(Hear, hear.) . 

Mr. Macerrcor asked what was to be done with 
the industrial and ragged schools if the original 
motion were passed. The members of the Indus- 
trial Committee were, in fact, completely thrown 
upon their backs by the resolution. 

Miss “Davies, as a member of the Compulsion 
Committee, wished to urge upon the Board the 
difficulty that would follow the — Mr. 

would press with 
undue weight upon Roman Catholics, and this was 
an additional reason why the Board should not tie 
its bands as more impossible it was 
to give relief otherwise, the more necessary it was to 
consider the consciences of Roman Catholics when- 
ever it was possible. (Hear, hear.) | | 

The Rev. Mr. Mu said the words of the amend- 
ment were takon almost word for word from the 
25th section of the Act. There could not be the 
slightest doubt that the Board had the power of pay- 
ing the pence for the children whose parents could 
not pay in a school that was termed a denomina- 
tional school. Where was the harm of board schools 


hear. 
there were cries for an adjournment of the debate. 
SMITHIES, seconded 


twenty-four votes against seven. 
| The debate was therefore adjourned to April 21. 


At Dewssvry on Tuesday a discussion of 


moved by the Rev. H. Start, was as follows :— 


That, in the opinion of this board, the ected new 
) and . tel g schools of w pear 


schovla, Moh: has 
either in the int ts of rateps the parent, | — er will not supply the borou ih al yes acco tt - 


under the a Act 
NN Nee Nen 
and that the rte 
whatever deficiency remains after the ox 
have been taken into accodut shall be 
14 r 1 
This was supported by Messrs. Marriott, Bates an 
Neal, and opposed, by 


Catholic priest). Mr, Chad moved as an amend- 
ment: — 


tary schools mate 


with important statements made by sub-committees 
Dewsbury. 


Hans Obristian Andersen has added the experi- 
ences of the past fourteen years to The Story of 
My Life,” for the benefit.of a translation to be issued 
in New York. a 


Selection in Relation to Sex,“ is to appear this month 
in a German translation by Herr J. B. Oarus, pub- 
lished at Stuttgart. 

It is rumoured that Professor Jowett intend 
course of time, to publish a volume sappl 
to his translation ot Plato, in which he will 
ues, and other pointe 
unable to — within the limite of his recent work, 
ConDIrION oF THE SoutHean States,—The coodi- 
tion of the South is frightful. The evidence given 


in the majority report of the Senate Investigating 
Committee now before 


dition of : a 
order and security is a difficult problem. As long 
as the States were unreconstructed—that is, were 
not restored to their full — 

States the Federal cou 
loyal men. 


being barred out, as the Professor had said, if the 
work was done well by the other schools? (Hear, 


A some\remarks from the Rev. B. Wavan, 


A motion proposing that course was moved by Mr. 
K by Mr. Lucrarr, and curelga by 


great 
length was held on the question—What is suitable 
accommodation” under the Act? The resolution, 


3 that our 
order : 
effi sient schools 
by the board 


essre, Chadwick, Critchley, 
Wilkins (Vicar of V Te Kenny (Roman 


this 
12 suit. 


Vi . happened 
to preside on this occasion. A committee, which 


— pee ey declined to be connected, 
was tel to w 
2 


appointed to visit the various elementary schools in 


| Mr. Charles Darwin's “Descent of Man, and 


sin 


— 5 r PPP „ 6 = sii il ates , 
4 * 5 nn BB . vie ng > me * 
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DR. URWICK, OF DUBLLV.“ 


Dr. Urwick fully merited a biography, not 
only because of his labours in Ireland and his 
public reputation as a preacher and controver- 
sialist, but also because of the singular blending 
of strength and beauty in his personal cha- 
racter. No young man, especially no young 
minister, can read this volame without feelin 
the nobility of such an example of work an 
self-devotedness ; old age, too, here appears to 
take in a new charm. Mr. Urwick has done 
his work, as biographer of his father, well. It 
is a great advantage to have a life depicted for 
us by one who knew it from the intimacy of 
home; and Mr. Urwick never oversteps the 
bounds of good taste and feeling. Reverent 
and affectionate as a son should be, he is 
neither fulsome nor sentimental. His memoir 
is also brief enough to be thoroughly readable. 


Dr. Urwick’s life, although a stirring one, 
was devoid of incident. He was a delicate 
child, so. delicate. that his school instruction 
could not begin till he was already advanced in 
boyhood. He lost his father when he was only 
a little over seven years old; he had two sisters 
several years his senior, but no brother. We 
are not surprised to hear that his mother waz a 
woman of “great heart, sound sense, and 
“ sterling piety.“ I cherish the same filial 
1 towards her,” says he in his nineteenth 
year, that I did in childhood, only more 
% matured and intelligent than when, as I 
‘often yet remember, she nursed me and 
4% watched over me, and in every other t 
“cared for me with a mother’s love, while I 
“lay in weakness or sickness in her lap or 
“ bosom, apparently hastening to the grave.” 
The mother and sisters enjoyed till the last the 
frank affection and reverence of which this ex- 
tract speaks. “ Petticoat government” accom- 
plished in Dr. Urwick, as it has in so many 
others, the happiest results. Personal purity 


was one of these; another we think we can 


see in the tenderness and courtesy which seem 
ever to have distinguished him. 


We cannot with the biographer in his 
estimate of the influence of ne life on 
personal piety. ‘ Making all just allowance,” 
says he, “ it will be acknowledged by most who 
“ have * a Divinity College, that 

eir entrance they experienced a shock 
* of diaappointment, in finding that instead of 
„ shatting out worldliness, they had come more 
than ever into the midst of it, and that through- 
% out their course the general tone of conversa- 


tion and routine of their academic life hindered | h 
rather than fostered their purity of heart.” 


We grant the “ shock of disappointment,” but 
aver that it is often a most healthful shock. If 
young men entering our Divinity Colleges could 

nd them just as they had anticipated, the 
result would be, in nine cases out of ten, the 
fostering and forcing of pietistic feeling out of 
all relation with actual life, and likely to issue 


in unreality and spiritual pride. Students for |. 


the ministry, above most men, should welcome 
the lesson that in no sphere is ‘‘ worldliness shut 
“out”; for assuredly in the fulfilment of their 


office afterwards they will find themselves in with 


“the midst of it.“ We notice in the letter to 
his sister (p. 25) written just before his entering 


college, a stilted formalism quite at variance | fail 


with what we 2 see in Dr. Urwiok; 
and if at college, be learned to walk on his ſeet 
and not on stilts, so much the better. That his 
“ purity of heart did not suffer is evident from 
the missionary purpose then inspired in him, 
which found its accomplishment in his Irish 
ministry. 

For fifty years Dr. Urwick laboured as a 
Con tional pastor in Ireland; from 1815 to 


~ 1826 at Sligo, and from that time to 1865 in 


— =e was 2 Fug in * 
solely out of compassion for the ignorance an 
— of the , and because it offered 
such a sphere for sel ‘denying effort. While 
in Sligo he became involved in controversy with 
Romish priests, who challenged discussion on 
the right of the laity to read the Bible until 
they were forbidden by an interdict from Bishop 
Doyle. The excitement of these controversies 
was great; but Urwick did not really lose the 
esteem in which Roman Catholics learned 
to hold him because of his zeal and wisdom in 
philenthrople efforts. When, in 1825, his 
ealth gave way, “ Dr. Coyne, a Roman Catholic 
“ physician who attended him, and never took 
“any fee, in reply to an inquiry what was the 
„matter with his patient, said, ‘He has a com- 


Edited by his Sc. (London: 


hood of the labours of a 


“*»laint which neither I nor any one else ean 
th we him of ;—Azs heart is too big for his 
16 6 ly.” 77 


In connection with his removal from Sligo to 
Dublin, one or two singular illustrations of 
Irish Congregationalism at the time are given 
us. The Church at Dublin could not resolve 
whether to invite William Urwick or John 
Burnet, then of Cork, and afterwards of Cam- 
berwell. A church-meeting was called, and 
“it was agreed upon to cast lots after the 
primitive fashion in the electi apostle. 
“Prayer was offered that God would show 
“which of these two He had chosen, and the 
“lot fell upon William Urwiek, who was 
“accordingly unanimously invited to come.” 
A letter was also sent to the Sligo church ask- 
ing them to “join in placing Mr. Urwick in 
“the sphere of usefulness for which the Al- 
“ mighty had peculiarly adapted his energies.” 
To this request a decisive and sharp negative 
was returned: 


*€ Sligo, Oct. 6, 1826. 

Dear Friends,—We, the deacons, in behalf and with 
the unanimous consent of the Charch of Sligo, in reply 
to a letter received from Messrs. Thomas Figgis and 
Jobn Jackson, subscribing deacons of the church meet- 
ing in York-street, Dublin, do most psa | inti- 
mate that, as a society professing to walk according to 
the law of the Great Head of the Church Universal, we 
cannot recognise or sanction by our compliance the 
right of any church to seek the removal of a portion 
from a flock over which the Holy Ghost has made him 
overseer; and, however the church, whose deacons are 
now addressed, attach such sig 4 Aarne to their local 
situation as to intimate that, in deference to it, we are 
called upon to make the sacrifice required, we feel our- 
selves bound to declare that we conscientiously regard 
the principle, which induced the requisition, to be the 
fruitful source of all the unscriptaral innovations which, 
in their progress, have disfigured the Church of God. 

We thus candidly express our sentiments and deter. 
mination as a church, that we may not be guilty of 
religious suicide, or betray the interests of the cause 
of God committed to our trust, by being in any way 
instramental in depriving ourselves and this neighbour- 
r whose appointment over 
us has manifestly had the seal of the Divine approba- 
tion : nor do we think that if, unfaithful to that trust, we 
made the concession, our pastor, who recognises the 
New Testament as a full and explicit rule of church 
government, would consent to an act for which there is 
neither precept nor example in the Divine oracles. The 


| — of your aid in securing to us a pastor worthy of 


ug his successor, we think somewhat extrao . 
when we consider how unsuccessful you have been in 
this way for yourselves. Mr. Urwick can unquestion- 
ably act as he pleases; but we sincerely trust he will 
not accept your invitation, as well on his own account as 
ours. 


The story of Dr. Urwick's life in Dublin is 
that of continued andearnest work. The editor 
has given us no peeps into the society of the 
Irish metropolis at the time, and the mere 
record of engagements need not here be made. 
In addition to his pulpit and pastoral labours, 
e prepared students for the ministry, and 
public movements of a religious or philanthropic 
character found in him an untiring advocate. It 
is the brightness of the life which is its great 
charm. Dr. Urwick was naturally a man of 
2 vivacity ; and Christian purpose lent 
dignity to his aim and persistency to his under- 

ings. He was never discontented with his 
lot, never satisfied with his attainments. 


„Keep up your heart, dear W., by keeping it close, 
alive, and earnest with God. Were I — * the 
world, some of my last words to you would be, Hope in 
God—io Him only and cheerfully labouring for Him 
large expectations.’ The lack of this has 
been one of my chief failings; but for that failure I 
think I should have adéomplched much more, and but 
for failing in that particular I should have avoided other 
ilures, too. 

“Some people . that when a person has 
attained a certain age he is at liberty to betake himself 
to the sofa, or, in case he is not so disposed, that he 
should be put upon the shelf for the remainder of his 
days. These are at best syren songs, pleasant only to 
the slothful, most repugnant to the real man. Where 
there is inherent vigour, examples bave shown them- 
selves of power coming out at that both for mea- 
sure and effect has cast into the shade what the man was 
at thirty. With regard to religion, we read from its 


Divine Author and object concerning the partakers of 
His favour, “they shall still bring it in old 
aye. 


Some of Dr. Urwick’s most vigorous letters 
belong to the late we of his life. - We would 
specify the one to his son on p. 319, in which he 
criticises ingeniously a translation of 2 Tim. 
v. 16, and the letter in which he reviews the 
MS. of Mr. Urwick’s book on Creeds. We would 
commend the following sentence defining Dr. 
Urwick's conception of a creed to all, whether 
Churchmen or Dissenters, who make an easy 
thing of subscription. I much doubt the pos- 
“sibility of making a creed which will secure 
“unity of org t, or to some things in which a 
“truthful mind may not take exception, as 
‘fully, only, and correctly expressing its own 
* convictions of Divine verity.” 

„We thank Mr. Urwick for this biography of 
hia father. It has helped us to understand and 


© The Life and, Letters of William Urwiek, DD. if 
Stoughton.) a 


| with the affection in which Dr. 
i stood among all who knew him. 


“FOR LACK OF GOLD,”* 


Mr. Gibbon has in this novel essayed a very 
trying experiment, and he has, on the whole, 
succeeded. He has written a story with 
abundant plot-interest—a story of complications 
and manifold surprises, and yet he has contrived 
to completely dispense with the conventional 
villain of the novel in ＋ As in Robin 
** Gray,” he has got all effect of sensational 
incidents without becoming in a glaring manner 
false as to character. But, in this instance, as 
it would seem, he consciously faced a far more 
difficult problem in the very outset. It is as 
though he had said to himself, I will have no 
deus ex machina of a scoundrel such as I had 
last time in Ivan Carrach’ ; I will have only 
“afew reckless, impulsive people with a layer 
‘of real good at the bottom of them, however 
“e coarse in speech and behaviour they may be; 
“and, while I prove conclusively that evil is 
* wrought by want of thought as well as want 
‘of heart, and so get the ground-lines of a 
“strong plot, I will re-establish faith in human 
nature by bringing out nobility of character and 
touches of faith and rough goodness where one 
“would scarcely have ventured to look for 
te them.“ | 

This is exactly what Mr. Gibbon has accom- 
plished, whether or not he thus consciously 
proposed his intention to himself at the outset. 
The scene is evidently laid somewhere on the 
north-east coast of Scotland; and the desorip- 
tions of scenery and of social customs are not 
only vivid, but, we should fancy, studiously 
true, so that the novel has its specially instruc- 
tive side for those who would like to know what 
village life was in Scotland twenty or thirty 
years ago. There are Mrs. Lamb and her son, 
Angus, who have just been turned out of their 
farm, owing to the father, who had died some 
time before, having only too generously aided 
the laird of Balguherrie when he was not onl 
in t straits, but in terror of the law. This 
Balguherrie is a reckless spendthrift—a pleasant 
fellow, liked by everybody, but doing a deal of 
injury simply by always yielding to his im- 
pulses, Then there are the miller at Mill o' 
Comrie and his three daughters—Susan, Jessie, 
and Aunie—as exquisite studies of Scotch 
character by contrast as we have recently come 
in contact with. The miller is a hard, shrewd 
man, who always clearly sees his own interest, 
save when his vanity comes in the way. Balgu- 
herrie, hearing of the Lambs’ misfortune, 
hurries north to te them, but is delayed, 
owing to the coach cing caught in a snow- 
storm. He can only help them in onc 
way, however, aud that is by appeal to 
Mil o' Comrie for a loan. Angus Lamb, we 
should say, has been engaged to the miller’s 
Annie, and, on the blow coming to the Lambs, 
the miller rather radely intimates his desire 
that the engagement should be broken off. Bal- 

herrie’s request for the loan makes the miller 
think of a possibility that would greatly gratify 
his vanity. His daughter Annie mizht be Lady 
Balguherrie. The talk between the miller and 
the laird on this point is very characteristic. 
Balguherrie, honestly desirous to avert the total 
ruin that threatens the Lambs, and unaware of 
the relations between Annie and Angus, takes 
the bait, and agrees to marry Annie, who, be- 
cause of the very depth of her love for Angus, 
is willing even to offer herself up thus, it it ia 
the only way open to save him from totally 
sinking under the blow of misfortune. All the 
complications spring out of these relations; but 
we must not tell more of the story, which our 
readers must find out for themselves, and we 
promise them no little delight in the process 
of doing so. Mr. Gibbon leaves no loose threads 
in the construction of his story; and he bas a 
wonderful faculty in making his characters 
quite naturally act out its development. One 
most notable instance of this in the present 
work is the use he makes of the dene drunken, 
daredevil Jock Galbraith, the De'il o Dundar- 
roch, as the keeper of the two main secrets of the 
story, till near the end. Jock ob an * 
character, and capitally rendered. He has been 
soldier and her and many things besides ; he 
is rough and ready, a wreck in many ways, yet 
he. is faithful, cautious, secretive, and with a 
rare power of saving those of whem he is fond, 
without any profession or pretence. Poor 
Jock! He was fond of the drink, It’s no that 
“T like the dram, its just that I like mysel’ 
“ after it’s doon,” was his justification for nae 
„ mindin' anither eek, as you're sae pressen — 
a thing good Mrs. Lamb was very unlikely to 
be, for she was a strictly religious woman, with 
a severe sense of duty, but with a spring of 
warm affection for all that, repressed and frozen 
under the influence of her creed. She is a fine 
character—full of force and reticent dignity. 
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Very touching is the picture of her pages 
nursing poor Jock ith at the last, wi 
a feeling that he was better than her on son who 
was in prison. That touch of Jock never spend- 
ing a penny of his pension, but laying it by for 
Tibbie Mitchell without telling anybody about 
it, is very good indeed. The web of true pathos 
is mostly always shot through with comic t a 
that give a peculiar glint of fascination; and 
thisis always the case with Mr. Gibbon’s pathetic 
ages. Lou are moved to laugh even when 
you are most tenderly touched. This, for 
example, when Jock Galbraith, ia the pauses of 
delirium, is endeavouring to clearly recall past 
occurrences in order to free Angus, is a good 
case in point :— : Met 1 
A feeble expression of vexrationJoverspread his 
features as be fonnd all his efforts of memory baffled. 
2 Had it r to do with Balguherrie, Annie 
8 ing a little with hope and fear. 


: ightened upon her hand, and the light of 
tel 8 Rasted — bbe visage. : 10 
“© Nou have got it. Gie’s a dram {and you'll ken a’ 


about it. Quick, quick f. d 
ked hesitatingly at Mrs. Lamb; her lips 


‘ 


1 


Annie 
ere quivering, but she said steadily, 
wae Tes — the doctor’s selon? and did not 


move 

% Confound the doctor’s orders, gasped Jock; it 
mayſbe to save frae a dance on naething.: Tibbie, 
ye bixzum, gie’s a dram, if it should be the last I’m ever 
to weet my ie wi |’ 

The girl, blubbering plentifally, — the com- 
mand, and. the Deil took a large draft from the cup 
presented to him. He smacked his lips as the liquor 
fired his blood with a temporary vigour. He took 
another mouthful, and then— 

That's voice and sense to a deeing man—keep it 
ready for me. Now, somebody write down what I'm 
going to say, for I’m no like to tell you twice.’ ” 

But sometimes the humour is specially broad, 
as in the chapters High Jinks at the Laird's, 
and the ‘‘ Feet-washing.” Nor should we 
1 to mention the fine points made when 
Balguherrie, who had at first consented to marry 
Annie merely for the convenience of the ready 
money, finds himself really getting deeper and 
deeper in love with her, as she repels his ad- 
vances more and more coolly. As for Annie 
herself, she is delicately and naturally con- 
ceived. Some of her conversations with Mrs. 
Lamb are very skilfully done. 

The only faults we are inclined to find with 

this novel are that Mr. Gibbon is sometimes too 
2 melodramatio and sometimes too 
detailedly explanato 
the whole chapter ti “The Shadows,” which 
we think could almost have been dispensed with; 
while again two most important letters are 
overlengthy and unnecessarily exact. The 
reader does not need quite so much explained 
to him any more than do the characters. Some 
readers, however, may like this rather than 
otherwise. ee 

But we must not end with fault-finding where 

there is so much to praise. For Lack of Gold” 
is not merely a novel; it is a close, careful study 
of Scotch character and Scotch manners. The 
way in which these are associated with elements 
as deeply interesting as are to be found in the 
wildest sensation novel, indicates in its author 
the existence of rare powers of observation and 
patient research, alongside of creative sympa- 
thies only a little less remarkable. A word 
also deserves to be said with regard to the 
Scotch in which the dialogue is written. Mr. 
Gibbon has skilfully Anglicised his Scotch with- 
out losing much that is characteristic. A 
Scotchman might perhaps feel that alittle spice 
of quaint meaning has here and there been lost; 
but, in view of English readers, he will be com- 
pelled on second thoughts to confess that a 
at point hes been gained. We simply 
esire others to share our own pleasure when 
we say, Get Mr. Gibbon's new novel and read 
“it, and don’t fancy it any drawback, because it 
“is Scotch, until you have tried it.” It has 
the: same influence upon one as some of the 
rarest acknowledged pieces of art—it shows the 
seamy side of life quite honestly, with all its 
rents and threadbare bits, and yet such gleams 
of devotedness ever and anon break out upon 
us, that we are anew reconciled to human 
nature. To say this is simply to say that Mr. 
Gibbon is throughout thoroughly pure and 
elevated in tone without any dreary moralising. 


* — 2 
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BRIEF NOTICES. 


Waifs and Strays of Natural History. By Mrs. 
Atrrep Gatty. (London: Bell and Daldy.) Mrs. 
Gatty expressly disclaims avy pretensions to “ being 
“ scientific,’ and acknowledges her obligations to 
friends for many of her facts. But it is clear that she 
has an intense love for nature, and that she takes con- 
siderable pains to obtain and to supply correct informa- 
tion concerning those phenomena which come under her 
notice. The result is, that in this little book, and in a 
form which cannot fail to be attractive to the young, 
she has furnished many interesting facts concerning 


objects with which we are daily familiar, and others | sessed her, the most noticeable among them being Miss 


„An instance of the firstis | 


— — —— 


| subjects treated of, the growth and varieties of coral, 
the properties of camphor, the production of gum- 
arabic, and the circulation of water in a sponge, cannot 
fail to interest the young who are acquainted with these 
objects; papers on blue snail-shells and zoophytes gag 
gest pleasant occupations for sea-side rambles; and 
chapters on ostracods, microscopic objects, and the red 
snow plant, will afford materials for microscopic investi- 
gation. Mrs. Gatty's stylé is graceful and vivacious; 
and the illustrations to the book are tastefully done. 
The following extract from the chapter on soophytes 
explains the writer's object in her own words: — With 
“this account of Gorgonias, as representatives of our 
“third class of zoophytes, we conclade this brief, un- 
“scientific answer to the question, ‘What is a 
“zoophyte ?’ -We remember to have often made Dr. 
“ Harvey smile, by asking him to help a lame dog over 
% style, when we wanted him to make a scientific 
“ statement intelligible to our unlearned ears. If any 
‘one similarly circumstanced has been in the least 
‘degree assisted by what we have written, it is all we 
c have to desire, and more than we are perhaps entitled 
“to expect. 4 
Poems. By Ronmar WII DI, D.D., one of the ejec 
ministers of 1662. With an Historical and Biographi- 
cal Preface and Notes by the Rev. Jonn Hunt. (Lon - 
don: Strahan and Co.). Dr. Wilde was a native of the 
Puritan town of St. Ives, and was minister of Ayhow 
during part of the time of the Commonwealth. From 
Ayhow, after the Act of Uniformity, he retired to 
Oundle, where he died in 1679, aged seventy. He was 
a thorough Puritan, but one of the genial, cheerful 
order: a fat, jolly, and born Presbyterian.” He left 
by his will money to be devoted to the purchase of six 
Bibles annually, to be distributed by lot, after prayer 
offered by the Communion-table that God would direct 
te the lots to His glory.” The surplus was to be ex- 
pended “ by the ministers and charchwardens, and such 
“ other grave persons as they think goo to invite.“ It 
appears to have been his intention, siys Mr. Hunt, that 
the minister, churchwardens, and grave towns men, 
should “ have a comfortable dinner, with as much sack 
“and claret as the remainiog funds would provide.” 
These poems are just what might have been expected 
from such a man; full of sound pietyand of manly 
humour. They are like most of the poems of the time, 
quaint and fanciful. Here are a pair of epitaphs :— 
AN EPITAPH FOR A GODLY MAN’S TOMB, 
% Here lies a piece of Christ, a star in dust; 
A vein of gold, a china dish that must 
Be used in heaven, when God shall feast the just.” 
AN EPITAPH FOR A WICKED MAN’S TOMB, 


“ Here lies the carcass of a cursed sinner, 
Doomed to be roasted for the devil’s dinner.“ 


Mr. Hunt has given a good preface, and edited the book 
aie : | 5 pax 

Parish Musings, or Devotional Poems. By Jonx 
S. B. Monse.tt, LL. D., Rural Dean and Rector of St. 
Nicholas, Guildford. (Rivingtons.) Dr. Monsell tells 
us that these hymns are not the result of contemplative 
study, but the unpremeditated utterances of the heart 
— composed on foot, or on horseback—in storm or 
“sunshine—by the wayside, or on the hill-top—in the 
“country meadow, or on the busy street—by day or by 
“ night—wherever duty called, or whenever the epirit 
“caught, from without or within, subject matter of 
“serious conversation with heaven.” The poems bear 
sufficient proof of spontaneity—of breaking from a real 
experience. There is not, perbaps,a very wide range 
of subject, but, within certain limits, there is variety of 
theme. In respect of finish the poems are far from 
equal, though a genuine touch appears in most of them. 
They are instinct with faith, and a quiet fervour beats 
through the lines. This is, perhaps, one of the best as 
it is one of the shortest :— pet 

' % N EARNEST HEART.  ~ 
* Give me, O Lord, an earnest 
ious to do thy will, 


In life tis mine to fill. 

Fearful of wealth, and worldly pride, 
Glad, if a low degree, 

With even sorrow by my side, 
Help me to walk with Thee. 


Cautious of gauds and glow 
By earthly sunshine given 
Choosing the cloudiest paths below 
So they lead up to Heaven,” 
Mary Lyon: Recollections of a Noble Woman. By 
Fivevia Fisxz. (Morgan aud Chase.) Most of our 
readers will remember something of Fidelia Fiske, the 
American lady, who, while yet young, left home and all 
ite comforts to go to Persia as a missionary. In Persia 
she underwent much suffering and did a deal of work, so 


1 


that her name is still fragrant in the district where she 


laboured. Mary Lyon, whose interesting career is re- 
corded in this little volame, was the teacher of Fide lia 
Fiske. From her Miss Fiske derived the impulse to 
her missionary labours. . Lyon, brought up in a 
strictly religious atmosphere, soon showed a decided 
tendency to Christian work, and a warm interest in the. 
missionary cause. When theseminary for trainiag young | 
ladies especially to mission work was established at 
Mount Holyoke, she was appointed its head. Sheregarded 
herself as specially called by Providence to this work, 
and laboured unceasingly ia this spirit. She imbued 
many of ber pupils with the same enthusiasm as pos- 


Whose acquaintance we occasionally make, Among the 


Fiske, who, returning home from Persia in ill-health, | “ and unexa 


devoted what energy was left to writing her teacher's 
story. And it is the record of a singularly pure abd 
self-denying life, which well deserves to be widely 
known in this country as in America. Therefore we 
recommend the book as being extremely well-suited for 
a school-gift or birthday present to a young girl. 
New Encyclopedia of IUustrations applied to Chris. 
tian Teaching. By the Rev. Exon Foster, New York. 
With Introduction by the Rev. Srepszn H. Tyna, D. D. 
(Dickinson and Higham, London.) Well calculated to 
aid pastors, teachers, and parents in the work of instruc- 
tion. Under each special term an explanation and apt 
illustration are given. Sometimes references to sources 
are annexed, so that further information on the point 
can be readily attained; and many historical episodes 
are skilfully used to briog out the real bearing of the 
phrase. Thus, under “ Affection, Paternal,” we have 
the following :— 1 hh 
“After the battle of Gett a soldier was found 
dead on the field, holding in his hand the picture of 
three small children. No clue to his name could be 
found, In the terrors of battle be had comforted himself 
with this picture. It was published, and by this means 
children were found ina vi of Western New 
York. The sale of this pictare in the founding 
of the ‘National Orphan Homestead’ at Gettysburg, 
where the Humiston children, the originals of the 
picture, find a home, and their mother is the matron.” 
Hitherto: A Story of Yesterdays. By Mrs. A. D. J. 
Wartyey. New Edition. (London: Sampson Low 
and Oo.) This is a cheap edition of an American novel, 
of which we spoke very highly when it appeared here in 
the three-volume form. Mrs, Whitney is not only a 
story-teller, she is a thinker, The great problem of life 
has been often before her mind, and she has mastered it 
in her own way. Her stories are valuable because, by 
their fine reflection and peretrative depth of insight, 
they clearly reveal all this to us without affectation or 
pretence. In this one she has made much of the silent 
“side,” which expresses the whole gist of her 
philosophy. But she knows how to relieve her 
wistful teaching by character. Anstiss and Richard 
Hathaway, Augustus Hare and Grandon Cope are ex- 
cellently pictured to us, whilst the familiar way in which 
American domestic life is put before us gives piquant 
interest. In this cheap form the book should be widely 
read as it deserves. 


‘THE MAGAZINES. 


Fraser this month has an article full of significance on 
Mr. Voysey and Mr. Parchas. We hail it as an indica- 
tion of the growth of a feeling within the Ohuroh, and 
among those who are anxious to secure liberty to the 
clergy, that even liberty is purchased too dearly, if 
secured at the cost of straightforwardness and truth. 
Speaking of the Ritualists on the one side, and Mr. 
Voysey on the other, the writer says :—** Their subter. 
“fages are excusable ouly on the theory that the 
“ clergyman is a sacred being, and that any interference 
“of the State, even in the most trifling details, is in 
„itself sacrilegious. His subterfuges are excusable 
“only on the theory that the clergyman is a State 
„ official, whose position and responsibility must be de- 
“fined by interpreting Acts of Parliament with legal 
** strictness.” Thus are there subterfuges both sides, 
just where we should look for honesty and courage. 
What the result is on public morality, and on the general 
estimate of religion in the country, is only too apparent 
As to the future prospects of the Church, we are told, 
% When it is divided into various sections, of which the 
most feeble-minded is also the noisiest, and péetha 
‘the most influential; when it comes to such a 
“ of debility that its warmest supporters only 
to keep it together by begging it to inflict no 
*‘ ties, and exelade no opinions; when the most gre 
‘party among its clergy are bound 


lergy together by prim 
* ciples radically-opposed to its theory of existence, 10 
“must be admitted that its prospects of longevity are 
“not cheering.” An article on Life Peerages” urges 
the Government to carry out the idea of the Aberdeen 
Government in the creation of Lord Wensleydale as a 
Life Peer, and go weskly abandoned at the time, A 
criticism on the Government Scheme: of » Army 


their only hope of success is to take’ an 
position, and firmly to maintain th 
by the criticisms | 


“ Emperor Julian” is 
study. The author of 
of “Two Solutions,’ enters another hearty 

against Malthasian doctrine, and makes avother appeal 
in favour of a national system of ‘emigration. - The 
number is singularly able, varied, and attractive. —— 


in which, the the 1 5 
political foi e ie u good deal of valuable sugges- 
tion. The reviewof Hutton's Essays is, on the whole, 
candid and appreciative, and the view of Mr. Arnold’s: 
last book jast. There is more of the pessimist view of 
society than we sbould be prepared to endorse, but io 
the following observation we fully agree: — Of all 
“ things in the world that the British public want we 


“ believe there is nothing half so important as 
ted public criticism. Aud here /ig 


r 
1 
. 
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4% what we get for it. Mr. Matthew Arnold astride upon 
“his British Philistine, whipping and spurring over 
“ hedges and ditches—alas! as Philistinish, as intent 
* pon his own beautifal qualities, as deliciously 
* unconscious of his weakness, as is his steed.” If Mr. 
Matthew Arnold will give good heed to the brief criti- 
diam here, especially of “the tender devotion of the book 
**to its author, and its sense of the supreme insight, 
“cleverness, wit, genius, and universal superiority 
“ which are embodied in that name of Matthew Arnold, 
tand breathe forth in it the very music of the spheres,” 
he may learn lessons which will profit his readers as 
well as himself. We have a rather clever postical 
equib on the Descent of Man, a carefal samamry of 
the evidence given before the Royal Commission as 


to the “ Condition of the Scotch Agricultural Labourer,” 
and an article, in Old Ebony’s characteristic style, on 


the Government, under the heading “ How can we 
* trust them? 
The. Gentleman’s Magazine discasses the question, 
“ Are we really shooting Niagara?” and answers it in a 
very gioomy strain. It begins with the assumption 
that we have lost our “ faith in that chivalric honour 
* which should lead a nation to support its treaties, and 
“ assist neighbours who havea moral claim upon it“; in 
other words, we have given up a policy which kept us 
in perpetual broils, has burdened us with debt, was a 
constant hindrance to progress, and was the fruitful 
source of bloodshed and wisery, and therefore we are in a 
state of decay. We have more sympathy in some of the 
remarks on our social condition, though we bardly com- 
prehend what the writer means when he says, What 


“we want now, and what we mast have, is more Christ | 


* and less Christianity.” How to separate Christ and 
Obristianity in this way we do not quite see. Assuredly 
what we should seek is more Christianity, of a different 
type indeed, in the life rather than in the creed, embodied 
in loving deeds not in loud professions, and in benefi- 


cent influences not in great organisations, but still more | 
Mr 


Christianity of Christ's own spieit and model. 
Cowden Clarke begins a series of papers on the “ Comic 


“Writers of England,” which promises to be of great 
interest aud a leading feature of the magazine. | 


Saint Pauls, so rich in its fiction, with Mr. Trollope’s 


story, which draws toa close, and Mr. George Macdonald | 


and Mr. Craik’s tales, of which it is gufficient to say that 
they promise to be worthy of their respective authors, 
is never inattentive to its ‘‘ padding.” Scientific readers 
will be interested in a charming paper of Mr. Proctor's, 


A Misiatare Sun, in which he gives a full and most 


instructive account of Jupiter, the noblest planet of 
“the solar system.” Mr, A. S. Harvey contributes an 


_@laborate article oa The Civil List,“ and Mr. Capples 


a lively acconnt of a “‘ Cruise in the Mediterranean.” 
Not the least attractive feature of the namber is a 
* R oer 

Arie. 

The Cornhill treats of The Census” in a paper 
which collects a great deal of curious and useful infor 
mation as to former Censuses, and the mode in which 
the work was done. Ia Quest of Diamonds” is a careful 
and interesting account of the diamond-fields of South 
Africa. *‘ Prige’’ farnish a subject for an entertaining 
yet practical paper, which ought to do good to a class 
which is only too numerous, and always disagreeable. 
We have a second article on Nathaniel Hawthorne,” 
aud a story of a Week in Paris,” by ond who visited it 
after the capitulation. Both of the Cornhill aud Saint 
Pauls we may add that if they bave no articles of bril- 
Haut quality which stand out from all the rest, they 
have several of high excellence, and from both of them 
we have a capital number, 


Gleanings. | 


Why may not a cripple “enter the Church” ?— 
Because he must * be a lame · un (layman). 
The Rev. Mrs. Tupper Wilkes, a Minnesota 
S 
ring the p ve seven of Brigtan 
7 imme died 
The cuckoo was heard at Streatham on Monday— 
( 
n ever was p 
in January last at Johnstown, Victoria. It weig 


1,717 os. | 
A brilliant of the aurora borealis was wit- 


—4 in the bourhood of London on Sunday 
t. | Ke 
t may not be generally known,” that this 
‘ — in ite . 


become a very ordinary man.” 

Creditor: “ How often must I climb three pair of 
stairs before I get the amount of this little account ? 
Debtor : “ Do you think I am going to rent a place on 
the first floor to accommodate my creditors P ” 
ea. boy, is there anything to shoot around 
here?” inquired a sportsman of a boy he met. 
* Well,” replied the boy, nothing just about here, 


| thousands of snowdro 


bat ene eahecinanter ie just over the bill there 
ting biroh-rode—you ight walk up and pop him off.” 


It is a pleasant thing to reflect upon,” said 


Dickens, and furnishes a complete answer to those 
who contend for the gradual 
human species, that every babe born into the world 
is a finer one than the last.“ 


| 
Mamma: What is the baby crying for, Maggie? 


Maggie: “I don’t know.” Mamma: “ And what 
are you looking so indignant about?” Maggie: 
“That nasty, greedy dog s been and took and eaten 
my punge-cake!” Mamma: Why, I saw you eating 
4 spo ea minute ago!” Maggie: Oh, that 
was babys!“ 

The day services of a Methodist church in 
Philadelphia were recently advertised in a Saturday 


Lovers of artistic music msy enjoy a rich musical 
treat at every public service.” 

A New Sensation.—The resources of the modern 
dramatic genius (or rather dramatic carpenter) are 
inexhaustib a. Mr. Booth, a New Zealand play- 
wright, has constructed a drama, the great ecene of 
which consists in a terrible struggle in a balloon, and 
the “hurling of the villain down into the abyes of 
boundless space.” , 

Anotaer New Sectr.—We fied the following in the 
New York Christian Union: —* Tennessee bas a new 
sect, compoeed of twelve members, who are divided 
up into three charches, one at Stony Creek, in Wayne 
Co, another at Little Sistern, in Johnston, and the 
— eee ta 
a respecti F J. H. Taylor, a 
8. Pate. The following are their tenets: ‘ This is 


tion of the 


. them, as is gute : 
— rly eo 


—G 


NOTICE.— A announcements intended for this 
column must be accompanied by a remittance of 
half-a-crown in postage-stamps. 


Births, Mutringes, and Berths, 


MARRIAGE, 
1 r 2 Belper, Derbyshire 
J on > * 
to Ciara Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas James Rooke, of 8, 
Highbury-hill, London. 
DEATH, 


MULLINGER.—April 8, at her residence, 8 Gibraltar . 
Chatham, Elizabeth, widow of the late George M 4 


Eeq., aged 69 


Breaxrast.—Errs’s Cocoa, GRATEFUL AND Comrortina. 
By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
the of and nutrition, and by 


La 
the ex-Emperor’s party 
l’Angleterré,” says 5 
ualne od la préparation du Cacao emploie un m 
personnel aussi considérables que ceux 


dans son genre que cette immense fabricus.“ Bach 


Nous na von en France 


"ane seule 
rel, et un 


Cocoa prepared by this firm is labelled, ** James Epps & Co., 
AB red London, 
Houtoway's OUWTMENT AND — UNWHOLESONE 


Cuaxces.—The changeable weather 
. the most powerful influence in derangiatg 

. Alternate chilis and beate 60 derange 
the capillary ciroulatiun that the liver, stomach, or lungs 


our order of fellowship: We, the old Predestinarian | bes 


Baptiste, are friendly with everybody; but we do 
not fellowship or pets ae with any but ourselves. 
We go to hear anybody preach that we want to, and 
ask any preacher that is a white man to preach with 
us that we see fit. We look not to men nor angels 
Nr 
t u an govern, 
82 us in all our deliberations and 
business in this our associated business. Now, ac- 
to the confasion which is amongst us, we 

think it beet to withdraw ourselves from the Asso- 
ciation, and organise a Predestinarian Baptist Asso- 
ciation, and declare a non-fellowship with the African 
race, or any coloured n. Therefore we declare 


* 
a non-fellewship with them, and all those who inter- 
mix themselves with them; and we also declare a 


non-fellowship with all'principles or institutions that 
caloulated to — into our Associa- 


spanned the water between us and 
shone ia silent majesty which knew 
involantarily took our hats; no word was said. 


swung up perceptibly 
to those of morning, a 
flood, one songeter after another piped in the grove 
behind us—we had slid into another day.” 

A New Us ror Or Buiss.—During a recent 
visit to a most delightful garden I got a hint of a use 
for old bulbs which may iaterest many of our readers. 
It must be remarked, first, that there are several ex- 
tensive runs of holly and thorn fences, and a few bits 


As soon as mild 


plan nd 

ng out the ball without even removing 
the crocks from it. The result is that wherever you 
in the spring of the year about this place you ree 
crocuses, tulips, hyacinths, 


very t every for the dressing 
of the parich charch at Easter. The bulbs are not 
the only things that are naturalised in this way, ‘or 
t banks and boundary lines are smothered with 
violets, primroses, several varieties of narcissus, and 


other equally desirable hardy plants, all of which hi ve 
| Lean turned out of pots when done witb, instead of 


hap si , 


r 


culation, and their 
. ae or in an 
1 
an car means 

usthmatioc 

Pita tS! dt Sta Sea 
w 
* LL Whisky” on label, and * > 
Depot, 64, Great Titchfeld-street, Oxford-street, W. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


(From Wednesday's Gasette.) 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 6th Victoria, cap. 33, 
for the week ending Wednesday, April 6. 
mos DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued .... £86,7 Government Debt 411,01 i110 
22 Other Securities .. 1202.05 


firmer, 
OURBENT PRICES, 
Per Cr. Per Qr. 
Wasat— 2. & S . 


41 
a 20 
— * 28 
oo. Sm * Irish ee 8 70 76 
cas ee — — eo wh ew ee 2i 26 
Brown «. «ce . 49 55 i te, a a 
Ticks 87 39 
Hacrow.. .. .. 40 44| Townmade.. . 47 50 
Small ee ef „% ™ — Best country held:, 40 43 
Bgy ptian „ „ 88 89! Merfolk & Sutvik 88 39 


Saturday, April 8.—The prices in tae 
va Bread, pe dibs. loaf, 744. to d., 
to 
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5s, 10d. per Sibs, Lambs met a slow sale, but prices were 
steady at from 78. to 8s. 6d, per Sides. 
quietly on former terms. Pigs were dull, at previous 


quotations, 1 

Per Alba. to sink the Offal. 

s 4. «a. 4. sd, 8. d 
Inf, coarae beasta 8 0 to 4 Prime Scuthbdown 6 4t06 8 
Second quality .4 0 4 6 . ste 2 
Prime large oxen.5 0 5 4/ Uge.coarsecalves 3 8 4 4 
r 352 Prime malt b 5 : 
Coarse inf. sheep e hogs 4 
Second qualit 4 0 1 8|Meaten..,orkers.4 6 6 4 
Pr. coarsewoolled5 0 5 
Buckling calves, —s., — and = atore pigs, 20s, 


METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, April 10,— 
There has been a moderate supply of meat on offer. The 
trade has been firm, and prices have had an upward 


The import into London last week consisted of 2 
Hamburg, 9 Harlingen, 1 Rotterdam, and 14 from Ostend, 

Per 8lbs, by the carcase, 

sd, 8. d. s.4, a, 4. 
Inferior beef. .3 4408 8 Primeditto. .6 1 6 6 
Middling ditto * 4 0 4 4 Veal. . ® 0 ‘ 5 0 5 4 
Prime large do. . 4 10 5 2 Large o 6 8 8 4 0 
Prime Scots. .5 2 5 4 Small pork 48 5 4 
Inf. niutton. .4 0 4 4 Lamd . . 7 0 8 6 
Middling ditto .4 4 48 


and from foreigu porte 11,086 packages butter and 1,554 bales 
and 103 boxes bacon. au of foreign butter are 
still short for the demand, pr well maintained; in- 
creased supplies may now be looked for, and lower prices. At 
a further decline of 9s, to 88. per cwt, on both Irish and 
Hamburg bacon, there was a fair business dene, and the 
market has a steadier appearance. Hams aad lard ruled very 


dull, 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET, Saturday, A 8.—The 
holiday recess has somewhat reduced the general demand, 
without, however, interfering much with prices. Hothouse 

pes are now very and sufficient for the demand. 


trawberfies are m in of what is required, and 
prices are consequently lower. o continental trade is again 
suffering from interruption of the ordinary traffic. 

BOROUGH HOP MARKET, Monday, April 10.—Our 
market ta no change, The inactivity renders prices 
somewhat weak, but ho'ders are not inclined to yield much in 
value, Foreign markets are ted firm, An improved 


repor 
demand has arisen for olds, and has resulted in important 
sales, Latest advices from New York report a steady market. 
Mid and Bast Kents, A. 08., I. 10s., to 71. Os.; Wealda, . O8., 
21, 106., to 31. 188, Sussex, It. 15s., N. 58, to Sf, 106.; Faru 
ham and Sarge fe am Sah 5. 128,; Olds, II. 0s, 


POTATOES, — Boroves AnD SPpiraLyisips.— Monday, 
2 10. — There markets hava again been fairly supplied 

th potatoes. Transactions are restrict-d at our quotations. 
The import into London last week consisted of 9 barrels from 
Bordeaux, and 1 from Rotterdam. English Shaws, 80s, 
to 100s, per ton; iah Regents, 55s. to 90. per ton; Scotch 
Regents, 60s, to 90s. per ton; Rocks, 50s, to 75s, per ton. 


, 


SEED. Mondsy, April 10.— English red clovereeed was 


taken off steadily at quite as much money, and A 
realised pre values. White cloverseed could be ht 
sold without any . 
alteration in or brown n : 
‘ tares were sold at 
being anxious to reduce their.stocks the season closes. 
F was offered on low terms, but there was 
no change in value of fine English, 


OIL, Monday, April 10.—Linsesd ail has been steady. Rape 
has been in moderate request. For other oils t. e inquiry has 
been limited. 


TALLOW, Monday, April 10.—Tbe market has been quiet, 
38 18a. 6d. per owt. Town tallow, 42s. 6d. per cwt., 
ne . 


dberlisements. 


ME UPPER and MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 

PECKHAM, LONDON, 8.E.—19th year. (Near the 

Peckham Rye Station, South London e — Terminus, 
London Bridge or Victoria ) 


Conducted by JOHN T 2 LL. D., &., University of 
: . 
SUMMER TERM, commences May lst, 1871. 


teenth, or on proving themselves able to do the work of the 
Higher Clemens. The fees include the use of Books and 
tionery. 


ery 

Ey as far „ 
seals Xe ste: a ar business, 
at accounts. French and German 


ed in English, 
trained to be quick 


teachers attend 
Geometrica), and Architectural 2 T 
spacious and ai PECKHAM RYE MMON 


: is near, and 
available for ket, football, &.; the ORYSTAL PALACE 


8 
Bee, as special characteristics of instruction, — 
THE NATURAL HISTORY of the RAW 
MATERIALS of COMMERCE ; | 


: Also, | 
TECHNICAL HISTORY ; or, Skilled Labour 
applied to Production. By Dr. Years Cassell and Co, 


PROFESSOR TODHUNTER, M. A., of 


PUPI ounger carefully 
sive. Holt Howse — 


YONGREGATIONAL BOARD and MR. 
MIALL’S RESOLUTION. 


At the Annual Meeting, held Tuesday, April 11, 1671, the 
ioHowing resolutions were passed, and — ere 


1. That in the opinion of this Board the time has come 
another towards the t 


of the question of State Establishments of 
renewed and fuller discussion character 
the senate of the nation, and 

pared to give effect to the 


. That the Board therefore 
intention of Mr. Miall to submit to 
present session, the justice and necessity of 
earliest practicable er d men 
divendowment initiated by the Irish Church Act of 1869 to the 
remaining State-Churches in the United Kingdom.“ 

CLEMENT DUKES, Chirman. ~ 


* 


FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL ASSEMBLY. 
Chairman—Rev. THOMAS JONES. | 


| Mowpay, May 9, at 5 p m., the PRELIMINARY MEETING 
of Mem and Delegates will be held at the SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL UNION LECTURE HALL, 56, 0:4 Bailey. 


Toxzspay, M FIRST SESSION INSB 
CHAPEL, at 9.30 — Peer 


Friary, May 12, SECOND SESSION, at 10 a.m. 
1 ALEXANDER HAN NAT, Secretary. 
18, South-street, Finsbury, April 6, 1871, 


Nits TRIENNIAL CONFERENCE of 


the SOCIETY for the LIBERATION of RELIGI 
from STATE-PATRONAGE and CONTROL, * 


ae ee Bed hay, Ue at . db TNR 
HOTEL, Tos bos. * ’ . 

Delegates may be appointed by: 
1. Local Committees of the eer or, in the absence of such 
: Committees, ty the subscribers in any place or district, 


‘ — — called. 
8. Public ies, 4 ä 


“inting them, shall have been pre- 
the Society ; the only 


in the propriety of effort to obtain 
o sanction — 


REGULATIONS FOR THE APPOINTMENTLOF DELEGATES. 

1. Branches and Local Committees. When are 
appointed by Local Committees, a copy of the ution of 
the Meeting at which the appointment is made, signed by the 


tions, and political or 


— to thoee of the Society. 

M include meetings of congregations held for the 
in connection with services or not, 
Notifications of appointments should be sent in before 

J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
2, Sesjeants’ Inn, Fleet-street, London, 


YOUNG LADY desires a SITUATION 
in a SHOWROOM or the FANCY DRAPERY. +m 


ference. 20. F : — 8. 
= ae years’ experience.— Address, 


UCCESSION to PRACTICE, immediate 

or eitee 9. parted to be spent ae, A SOLICITOR in 

one of the south-western counties is desirous of findingta 

than —— pana for terme 1 to J 1 18, 
2 — Clapham, S. W. Te 


THE LONDON ADY GENERAL PERMANENT 
LAND, BUILDING, AND INVEST. 
MENT SOCIETY. 

Shares, 10. ee Ss. Entrance Fee, 


$87, STRAND, W.O. 
_. Trusress, 3 
Thea aats, tenes ae 
The Hon, H. F. Oowper, M.P. 
Canna oF DIRECTORS. 
Thomas Hughes, Eeq., C. O., M. F. 


carrying a large addition to the Reserve Fund. 
W. R. SELWAY, Managing Director. 


— 


BONUS YEAR—SPROLAL NOTICE. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL INCOME, ateadily increasing, £230,356. 
ASSURANOB FUND, safely invested, 41,707, 760. 
N Bonus will be declared in January, 1 and 
Pith Peo the 80th Jane, i, 
will com such Assur- 
ances before June 80th next, will share in that Division, 
although — Premium ped agg 8 peid, ain 
iaformation, can be obtained of 
GEORGE CUTOLIFFE, Actuary and Seoretary . 
18, St. James’s-equare, London, . W. : 


(JONGREGATIONAL | PASTORS INSU- 
RANCE AID SOCIETY. 


The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at the OON GAR. 
GATIONAL ROOMS, 14, SOUTH-STREST, FINSBURY, 
on Tuunspa v, April 18. 

The Chair will be taken the JOHN 
CHURCHILL, d., J. P., at twelve o'clock. . 

CHARLES FOX VARDY, Hon. Seo, 


EAR INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. (for Lives ontr.) 


79, Patt Mat, Loupon, 


(bearing an average Interest of 44 per cent ) 
FURTHER Capital of more than a 
The Expenses of Management aro under 8 per cent. 
NEXT DIVISION OF BURPLUS IN 18732, 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and fecretary. 


C ˙ — et 


FUNERALS ARE CONDUCTED BY THE 
REFORMED FUNERALS 


admired, All the . 
Entimates free by post, 15, Langham-place, Regent-street, W. 


Large or smal] sums received on deposit, le at short 
notice. Five per Cent. Interest G Shares may 
be taken at any time—no back payments. 

Money ready to be advanced on Freehold or Leasehold 
Security. 

The Last Amual Report states that PER CENT, 

PROFIT has been again apportioned to 8 olders, besides 


Mn. J 
YOUNG LADIBS to BOA 
— Governesses and 

u 


the language of the house 


scenery, forms a delightful 
— annum. Reference is 


Beivedere-place, Aberdeon ; 


England in Jaly 


attendance 
Education combined with the comforts 
and religious inYuences of an 


Lausanne, from the salubrity of 


une. Up r Clapton, Lo 


Prospectus apply to th: Principal, Haute Combe x 
Mrs. Morley uin Dv.) visit London and rive of 
retarn to Lausanne early in A 


T AUSANNE, SWITZERLAND. 
TWELVE 


Resident 


pout At 
RD end EDUCA 
Professors 


and 


ites climate and beauty of 
— of residence. 
jadly pe 


HURST COURT, 
CONDUCTED BY 
DR. MARTIN REED. 


ORE, HASTINGS. 


SPRING 


Lay STUDENTS at 


- | in September, are informed 


monials should be sent ia 
nient. 


— Theol 
D.&c., B. A., F. G. 8. 
Information 


CALLAWAY, 


CANDIDATES desiring ADMISSION as Ministerial or 
the commencement of the next 


u may be obtained 
taries, Rev, G. B. JOHNSON, 
Soho. park, 


HILL COLLEGE, 
BIRMINGHAM 


that their beati- 


as early from this ym cra 
Rev. D. 


ani Phi 


SIMON wk, FD. Ole JOU | 
A., 5 : JOHN MAGSIB, d. 
M.A. Mathematics and Natural Solence: Rev. G. Dhani 


EDUOATION 


in HIGHGATE. 


The PUPILS of the Rev. G. D. BARTLET, M A., South 
Grove, Highgate, will REASSEMBLE on the 24th inst. 


H. O. 


Bcheol Company, Limited. 


NON ONE OR IST GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, BISHOP'S STORTFORD, HERTS. 

Heap Masrza—Rev..R, ALLIOTT, B. A., Trin. Ooll., Camb. 

Assistant Masrens. 

shade at H. 


. Jones, Beq. 


Reswent Geauan Wasrer.—O. v. H. Hennipger, Bey. 
Music A&D Fas+ca.—Louis Bing, F. 8B. A. 
— next Term commences May 1, 1671 


prospectus, &c., apply to the Rev. Head Master, ‘ 
A. Boardman, Local Seo, Bast of Bog 1 


with French and 
ing, and Drawing taught by 


Vy 1cToRIA VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADISS, 
MRS. WASHINGTON WILKS. The course 


inetruction 
embraces the usual branches of a h lish education 
the German — jae c 

oom petent 


Conducted by 
of 


dere prenobed ble 


OHN WESLEY'S PULPIT.—A Cabinet- 
; 122 1 
fer 80 on stam ps, en eiuce 
) ten. to Rev. Gerard Moultrie, South Leigh 


church 


ERPETUAL 
friars,— Persons 


INVESTMENT and 
Black - 


enn New 
rous of borrowing 
use the revised Tables of this Society, 


an Tie Seinen nee ee j 
Amount advanced since 1851 exceeds £800,000. 
JOHN EDWARD TRESIDDSR, Secretary. 


| of TU 


a0 2s 
OF ar 


PATRONISED by the OROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA, 
the SULTAN RKBY, and the NAWAB Ma of 


MACHINES 
DESORIPTION. 


RAN 
J. © ER, Ageney 


: ON-TYNS. Agents wanted 


Mex LOANS Granted, from £100 to 
000, at 6 per cent, repayable over 


and Life D the Wat of 
E au OB 00. (hatailabed 197). Appiy i 


[_ONDON.—SHIBLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
from ar te, Wiese in 15. 84. * 5 
Bee Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 


visite, I testify thet this is the most 
I find 2 — 4 — bome,”—W, B. 


N OTICE 
Mr. OKI BAINES, 


Chea „ to No, 26, 


STREET, E.C., where all 
| quested to be addreesed. 


January, 1871. 


OF REMOVAL. 


Eurveyor 


Valuer to 
INFORM his Friends thab he bas REMOVED ag 106, 


BRY-PLACE, MOORGATE.- 
futare gommypnjcations are re. 


t ta 0% 


362 
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Consolidated Bank 


Samuel Morley, Eeq., M. P. 
Joshua Wilson, ag., Tunbridge 


w. Cresfield, 
Titus Salt, j 


Edward 


Greyzrat Boarp of MANAGEMENT. 
Chairman.—Rev, JOSHUA O. HARRISON. 


onal Union. 
u. 


J 


1 - Viney, 
.Er 

*Tnos. Scrutton, 1 * 
„ Arthur Marshall, in 
*Rev. R. T. Verrall, B.A. 


*Rev. William Guest, F. 
Thomas Bcrutton, eq. , 
Rev, Wil 
For 
Churches have in 


echools, and ten 
for the Christian M 
the Missionary School at 


done for . 


of 
cessarily trying to the miviater, 
position other 
' startéd ‘to raise a 
. ministers in educating their daughters. 
Associations. 


The sons of ministers command opportunities which are 
their sisters. 


twen'!y-five or thirty 


of his daughters 
best 


sis 


5 
= 
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HE 
21 


ö 


basil 
5 
17 
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o 
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se 


a Wie, te 
and f 


r. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


(OLLEGE FOR THE DAUGHTERS 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS. 1 


(Limited), Threadsteedle street, 


» Leeds, 
a Es M H. 0 8, &., Gravesend, 
, Liv n . 
Saltaire, Bradford. 
Halifax. 


boro. 
J. P., Treasurer of the Kent Association. 


rer of Mill Hill School, 


$, Corbet-court, Gracechurch-street, 
London, 


How, SzorerTary, 
liam Guest, Wood ville, Gravesend. 


ing has been 
irtually sald to daughters—The 
Church of Christ does not need you ; we can elevate and bless 

our country without you. 
a admitted and 


despised, where true moral and literary training gi 
much place to mere It is supremely im- 
¢ that the ideal set before a girl should be high. The 

right teacbing, therefore, is that which incites 
her life after a higher pattern than she sees 


her. 

It is a fact which redounds to the honour of some oon ; 
siderate ladies at the head of Nonconformist schools, that they 
bave, at some sacrifice, taken the 
on lower terms :han those paid by lay gon 
ſestly this can ome veg 


accomplishments. 


daughters of ministers 
n. 
5 pene ve Bo © | Mr. Morton Sparke, 


is. In 1869, a 
this method 
It was disoussed by 


a year for the education of each 
this sum would not obtain an entrance 


7 schools. 

No work of Christian benevolence could be more fruitful of 
ge bore br founding a superior.school for 
' The nation is full 
ee ieee classes. Bua 

ed 8 

nder Tpiebopal auspices. O 
pisoopal clergy, and the 


templated will embrace the following 


for each. pupil of £15. Two 
the annual payment of this 
to make the school as widely avail- 
ters of ministers ; and on 
to violate self-respect by an impression of 


B as 


2 
ci 


THE CHIEF CARE, and the 
the hearts of the girls to 


* 


Fe 
i 
5 
é 


: 
' 


Woodville, Gravesend. 
. PROMISED CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Mr. Nn “Sgt 
Bir Titus Salt. Bert. 
Ar. Joynson, St. Mary Cray 

upe, Mere 


coococoeooecooces 
coccoocecoeoooo™ 


Mr. E. Crossley, Halifax age 


. * on ee ee 
Mr. Charles Wa'ton, Tast Acton oe 
Mr. J. Kemp Welch, Clapham .. os 
Mr. W. Crosfield, Liverpool 
Mr Coote, Bournemouth „ @ 2 
Mrs. Alex. Curling (paid) oe oe 
Mr. Neh. Griffiths, Blackheath 


Mr. R. 8, Hudson Edgbaston, Birmingham .. 


Miss Edwards, Denmark-bill .. oe 
Rev. EB. Prust, Northampton oe 
Mr. John Savage, Gravesend es 
Mr. Alfred er, Piymouth .. ee 
Mr. G. F. White, London 


Mr. Powsl!, Whitechapel (on laying the first sto 


Mr. A. Howarth, Manchester .. 50 
Mr. Henry Brown, — 1 — i ee 
Messrs. G. Borwick Sons, London 
Mr. Thomas Stanes, k heath 0 
Rev. J. Stratten, St. John’s Wood 
Mr. Mark Martin, Gravesen 


d *e ee ee . 
Mr. Woodham Death, Bishop's Stortford (paid) 


Mr. Rawlinson, Taunton * ee 
Miss Roberts, Tunbridge Wells ee 


Mr. John Jowitt, Leeds .. 90 ee 
Mr. B. Grimwade. Ipewich _.... oe 

va, on ee * 0 
Mr. W. H. Avery, Edgbaston, Birmingham 
Mr. Jun., Live ee 

r. Whitley, Cam oe ee 
Mr. John 0 Islington . 


Mr, F. Flint, Canterbury 10 ee 
Mr. W. F, Cobb, Margate ee ee 
Mr. Sharman, Wellingborough is 
8., London ee ee ee ee ee 
Mr. T. Scrutton, G urch street.. 


Mr. B. Goddard wich 88 ee 
Mr. Shariand, 1 ee ee 9 0 


A Lady (pad) as 25 oe 
Mrs. Kershaw, Streatham — ) ee 
Mr W. Digby, 9 2 
Mrs, Olney, St. Leonard's (paid) 
Rev. D. A. Herso Brixton .. 10 


Mr. R Harris. Bath 1 an 
Mr. Edward Daniell, Winchester 


Ladies of Congregations! Church, Darlington 


=. * — Sg ( 1 ) 
f r. 0 u - park 
Mr. E. Rossiter, of ae “ive 
Mr. eng No Islington g 
6 Mieses Devenish, ham (paid) 
Mr. 8. Boothroyd, Southport .. oe 


Mr. Newton, Greenhithe ._—s.#«.. ee 
Mr. J. Mc St. John’s wood .. 
Mr. Wright, Maida-hill .. ‘ 
Mr. Ald. Herbert, Nottingham 


Yarmou 
Mr. Daniel Pratt, Cuckfeld... ee 
‘Huyt ly Liverpool 
2 20 od ee 
By Two Young ies, Northampton 


Rev. J. O. Harrison 
Mr. Slade, Has 
Rev. 8. Fisher, Boston 


— Angus Galbraith, Wultehaven 
v. 


Mrs, Wills, sen., Bristol. ee . 
Mr. Shrewsbury, Chatham (paid) 
Miss Wyatt, Stroud ee ee se 
Rev. 8. Martin,: Westminster ee 
By Rev, Jas. Rowland, Henley ec 
Rev. W. Wheeler, Stroud 


J. H den ee ee ee ee 
Mr. atten, Bromley, Kent - 


VRESSSssSSSVERRRRERRRRKVSSSSSSSSa 


* 
ee 


— —³ — 
s. d. Churches (continued)— “en ewe | 
0 0| Hornsey, Rev. J. Corbin ‘ . 565 6 
0 [ Camden Town, Rev. J. C. Harrison 5 5 0 
0 0; Craven 0 Rev. R. D. Wilson ... * 5 5 0 
0 0 Sheffield, Rev. J. P. Gledstone . „ 
0 0 Clapham, Rev. J. G. Rogers, . on „ 
0 0 Norwich, Rev. G 8. Barrett, B. A... . . 5 0 0 
0 0 Bedford Chapel, N. W., Rev. W. O. Stallybraas, B A. 5 0 0 
0 0 Liverpool, Rev. J. Kelly . oes „ 6 0 0 
0 0 Kentish Town, J. Fleming... 80 „ 56 0 0 
0 0 Stoke-sub-Hamdon, Rev. V. W. Maybery ... , 2a 
0 0 Greenwich, Rev. B. Waugh ... «+ — ss - 220 
0 0| Stratford, Rev. J. K at dae en . 230 
0 0 Maidstone, Rev. D. G. Watte ak © 
0 0 ord, Rev. R. Tuck, B A. * „ 1 0 
0 0 Surbiton, by Mr. Carvell Wülllamwm =. 9 @ ® 
0 0 Kilburn, Rev. H. Davis 5 20 2 1 0 0 
0 0 Stamford, Rev. B. O. Bendall * 0 . 010 0 
0 0| Mr. H. Brown, Bradford 1 
0 o] Mr. Sharman, W ae - „ 
0 O Mr. Morton Spende, u ton, Liverpool ove 9 
0 0 Mr. Newton. Ureen ithe... eee ede eee eee 2 2 0 
0 0 Mr, Henry Heffer, Long-acre „0 eee eee eee 2 2 0 
0 0| Mrs, Guest, Gravesend ... eee see eee „ oe 
0 0| Rev. A. Hannay, London... 4 Yon ine 8 a 
0 0 Dr. F n, on eee eee ee eee aoe 1 1 0 
0 0 Mr. ene eee eee ece eee pee eee 1 1 0 
0 0 Mrs. Arundell, Gravesend os eee 0 nek: ae 
9 0 Miss Roberts, Tunbridge Wells. 1 1 0 
0 O Mr. Mark 1 one - ae ey ee 
0 0 Mrs. . odon ect eee eee eee eee. 1 1 0 
0 Mr. Slade, tings ee ae Se ae a 
0 Rev. R. Ashton, Loudon eee eee eee eee eee 1 1 0 
10 10 Mrs. John Savage. Gravesend ... 500 ose mnie 8 
10 10 Mrs. Kennerley, Gravesend nee ie 260 W We e 
10 10 Mr. W. Barrow, Wolverhampton - ow eee ; : : 
10 10 e ee se ee 
10 10 : * * ee 
10 10 Miss Wyatt, Stroud ** ‘ 150 ‘ „ 
10 Mr. W. B Glyde, Bradford li 1 1 9 
10 Mr. W. Price, Abergavenn ae one 6 
10 Rer. Edward Jukes, Uxbridge. ove eee re FS ee 
10 Mrs, Gasquoine, Somerville, Southport oon ie a 
10 Mr. J. R Cooke, Hanley eee eee eee ee 1 1 0 
10 Mies Hick, Scarbro’ * oe * „ 010 0 
10 Miss Lucy Swallow, Maidenhead ooo * . 010 0 
10 on 5 
10 
10 MILL HILL sSOHOOL, 
10 MIDDLESEX. 
— ° Heap MasTer— ' 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
> 

0| RICHARD r. WEYMOUTH, d., D. Lit. and M.A, Fellow 
0| of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of the Philo- 
; logical Society, &., & a 

ECOND MASTER— 
0 8 M 
o. H. TAYLOR, Na., M A., Queen’s Coll., Oxford ; Double 
0 First in Moderations, and 2nd Clase in the Final Classical 
0 School ; Scholar (B. A.) of Trin. Coll., Camb., 14th in let 
0 — in Classical Tripos, and lst Chancellor's Medallist, 
0 ‘ 

0 Assistant MasTers— 
O aA. H. SCOTT WHIT Req» B. A., Prizeman in Ang‘o-Saxon 
0| and Barly English of Univ. Coll., on, 
0| JAMES A. H. MURRAY, g., F.B.1.8., Member of the 
O “Council of the Philological Society, one of the Editors of 
o the Publications of the Barly Text Society, Author 
0] of “The Dialect of the Southern Counties of * 
0 &., 40. 5 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


JAMES NETTLESHIP, 1 B. A., Scholar and Prizeman of 
Ohrist'a Coll., Oamb,; 2nd Olass Classical Tripos, 1866. 
For Prospectuses and further information to the 

Hi ad Master, at the School, or to the —— hole, R. 

H. MARTIN, B. A., Lee, S. N. 


EATHFIELD STONYGATE 
H LEICESTER, * ‘ 


EDUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
ConpucreD BY THE Mnen MIALL. - 


SSOSSSCSSSSSOSSSCHOAAAAAAAAAAAaaaIM*aaanaaargnoooooooooosooose 


© oe Ot Or OH OR OR Or OVO OR OR OS MM OU Or OU Or OE Ge Se CH Sr Gn Gr Ge FA Gr 


Rev. R. Balgarnie, Scarborough 55 Auras. 

Rev. Geo. Verral, „ ee French and Italian. . . Mons. O. O. Caillard. 

Mrs, Statham, Green Bank, Derby (paid) a German . „„ „ Malle. Hottinger. 

Mrs. Theodore Crewdscn, Alderley Edge Music and Singing J. Saville Stone, Ed., Asso- 

Mr. Edwin Gaze, Inland Revenue, Hayes .. i Royal Academy. 

Rev. H. Hassan, Liverpool Drawing and Painting J. H eq. 

Ohurohes— Daneing and Calisthenios . Mdlle. L’Augiéc. 
Princes-street, Gravesend .. = «- 10 10 Chemistry . . „ Dr. Albert J. Bernays, Pre- 
Highbary, Birmingham 5 0 tenor of Cherbistry at 
Junction-road, Holloway ..  .. 5 0 | St. Thomass Hospital, 
Bradford, Lister Hills ee ee ae 5 0 ‘ London. 
par ma” Manchester .. 90 . 2 Arithmetic . . Mr. J. Hepworth. K 

„Kent „ 63 The above branches of education are exclusively 
Naileworth, Gloucestershire (paid) 2 5 the Masters assigned to them. The h education 
Smaller sums from 5 14 is under the immediate direction of the Principals and a com- 
a ; petent staff of Governesses, : 
: : Terms forwarded on application. 
2 32 
2 2 BERLIN HOUSE, 18, and 19, WEST 
2 2 BRIXTON. 
22 SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN, Established Twenty- 
2 0 | three years. | 
The U School res for —— the Civil Service 
and the Guiversities where former peo have gained the 
highest honours. The Preparatory 1 conducted by 8 
qualified lady. Terms moderate. tted to 
rents and old pupils. | 
20 0 For particulars, apply to Messrs. 8. J. Wilkins, and J. M. 
1 0 0 Dillon, M. A., Principals, 3 
11 0 
4 teapot ; : : 8 LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES- 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Rev, R. Stephens, M. A., 1 0 0 a 
rn 10 0 mn 
ev. „ . : 6 * 
iss Hick, Scarborough (paid).. r= 100 Resident English, French, and German Governesses. 
Miss Smit 7 (paid) ee ee > +4 . . Attendant Professors. . . 
* C Reports monthly, Test Examinations every term. 
PROMISED ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. = 13 educates Daughters of Gentlemen and Profes- 


Mr. John Crossley, Halifex 
Scott, Beulah 


Mr, Walter Perry, 
Scru 


roadie Rasy A 
Lower Norwood, Rev. W. K. Lea 


8 


«hill, Norwood 
tton, Gracechurch-sireet ... 
ur eee eee eee 
urchee— 

— — Rev. J. * y, M. 4. 
* 0 eee eee 

Rev. Johnson Barker, LL. B. 
Roden ti, B. A. 

ham, Rev; R. W. 

. Ed. Hassan 


AAA AAA ARAN S S 


Cheltenham, Rev, Dr. Morton Brown 10 
Kensington, Rev. Dr. Stoughton 
Paddington, Rev, G. D. Macgregor 8 pn 


— * 
Aan 


The house s large, airy, and well situated, and has an 
ample lawn for out-of-door recreation. — : 

The Misses Howard aim to secure for Pupils a sound 
Aterary and intellectual calture, refined manners, together 
with a healthy Christian and moral training. 

Prospectus, with referenc and copies of Examination 
Papers, on appplication. ! | 

SECOND TERM will COMMENOCE Tuunsbay, May 4th. 


— 


Heer HOUSE SCHOOL. 
T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. . 


Upper, Middle, and Preparatory Schools. 2 
Classics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, and thorough 


inder Garten and Pestalozzian Classes for Little Boys. f 
The comfort and health of delicate boys especially studied. 
A liberal table and watchful care. 


Head Master—The Rev. WILLIAM WOODING, oni 
For prospectuses, apply to Mrs, Duff, Highbury Howse, 81. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


~ OZOKERIT 


(PATENTED). 


OZOKERIT 


THESE WONDERFUL CANDLES SOLD EVERYWHERE 


At 1s, 8d, per Ib. in all sizes. Wholesale (only) of 


J. C. & J. FIELD, LONDON. 


—_—_* 


— 


—5ði — 


ESTABLISHED A. D. 1700. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wr: THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEANE’S 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST TRE. 


*$3—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of style 
DEANE = Cutlery, every y of aty 


DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best manu. 
DEANE’S— Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 


DEANE'S—Pish 1 Dishes. Tin Dish 
mr 2. new 
DEANE’B—Bronsed Tea and Coffee Ucns, with Loysell’: 
and other improvements. 


DEAN . and Bras; Goods, atten, Stew and 
Preserving Pans, Stock 

DEAN’ 99 and Rock Baek a large and 

BANE’S—Gu 0 CGbandelie — tterns in 

* lass and — 2 — t 2 from 50s. 


n...... Baths for every purpose. Bath-room- 

com . a 

DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in modern and ap- 

roved patterns, 

DEANK’S— in Iron and Brass, with Bedding of 

DEAN}D’ S—Register Storen J, 1 London-made Kitch- 
en , 

DEAN B’S—Cornices and ice-poles, a variety of pat- 
terns, and English. 

DEANTD’S—Tin in ond J Goods, Iron Ware, and Culi- 

DEAN E’8—Turnery, 3 Mats, &c., well made, 


trong, and se.viceable. 
DEANE’ 8—Hortioul 
Rollers, Wire-work, &. 


DEANE’ S—Harness, Saddies, an: HorseClothing, manu- 


factured on the premises,of the best material, | 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £22 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46, ming William Street), LORDON BRIDGE. 


RY’S CARACAS CUCOA. 
The especial excellence, delicious flavour, and 
invigorating 1 of this new preparation, are ie 
to the use of Caracas and other choice Uocoas. 


wees CARACAS COCOA. 
“ No more delicious, 
refreshing, nourishing, and wholesome beverage 
has ever been manufactured.” —- Morning Post. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA 
and seu — met be too highly — to 
the general oommunity.”—Civil Service Gazette. 


11» — 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS, 


THE *WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Jonnoisseuras, The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 

Dnrxiralled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles and 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, ＋ 4 and sold by 
all Dealers in 


Sauces thrcuchout the World. 


The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 


GLENFIELD STABCH, 
th ber Starch f 
which th ey will fad to hy Dooly png ane ot or 


It is now ueed in all Laundries, from the cottage to the 
palace, and when once tried is found to be indispensable. 


WEEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD STAROH, SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 


as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake of 
extra profite. 


FRAGRANT SOAP. 


celebrated United Service“ Tablet is famed for its 
fragrance and bene 


— 


delightful ficial effect on the skin. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
J. OC. and J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self- Utting Candles. 
Sold by Chemista, Oil and Itallan Warehousemen and others. 
„% Use no other. Bee name on each tablet. 


Quix INE WINE-as supplied to the 

Sick and Wounded.—The many and expensive foi m 

in which this well-known medicine is administered, too often 

eclude its adoption as a general tonic, The succers which 

as attended Waters’ Quinine gga it * from its careful 
the manufacturer. 


preparation by ch wineglassfall con- 
tains sufficient ne to make it an 22 restorative to 
the weak. It behoves the public to see that they have Waters 
— Wine, for the of Chancery proceedings, a short 


time since, elicited the fact that ope upp! inci 


„ the manufacture of his 
sell Waters’ Quinine Wine at 90s. per dozen. 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester 
House, — Eastcheap, London. — — and Co., 


IMPERFECT DIGESTION AND 
ASSIMILATION. 


SAVORY 
PANCREATI 


recoids of —1 men, 
— each bottle, price from 24 to 21. 
SAVORY and MOORE, 
143, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists. 
NOTE.— Name and trade mark on each bottle. 


2 AMONG CHILDREN. 


—At the since of the H * for ~ 
1 127 2 of ef Wales remar upon the 
the Registrar-General’s am, —— 


meds — percen of deaths among 
There is no doubt mach — * would be — * — “in 
teething, Mrs. Johnson’s American Soothing Syrup was used. 
It bas stood the me Sty years, None genuine without the 
name of “ ns, 95, Farringdon-street,” is on the 
stamp, Bold by Al ch. chemists at *. 9d, a bottle, 


INE FLAVOURED STRON G BEEF 
TEA at about 24d. a pint. 


ASK FOR LIEZBId COMPANY’S EXTRAOCT of MEAT, 
requiring Baron Liebig, the Inventor's, Signature on cvery 
jar, being the only guarantee of genuineness, 


OAL.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
COMPANY, Established 1838.—Best Coals only.—Cas — 
24. G. J. O. and Oo. sell no other than the best Wal 
Ooala, which they believe to by the cleanest, the most durable, 
and the cheapest in the end for all domestic Box oi pews 
Vendors to Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and 
H. R. H. the Duke of Edinburgh.—13, Cornhill ; Eaton Wharf, 
Pimlico (office next to the Grosvenor Hotel); Purfleet Wharf 
Eurl-street, Blackfriars ; Sunderland Wharf, Peckham; Dur- 
ham Wharf, Wandeworth (Office, 108, High+street ) ; : ’ High. 
level Station, Crystal Palace. 


Hetton or Lambton Wall'e-end, 


screw steamers and 
railway, 28s.; Hartlepool, 22s.; Sst 


igan, is. 8 dest Silk - 


stone, 218.; new Silkstone, 20s.; Ola * and 183.; 

Primrose, 205. : ; Barnsley, 18s.; nn ee qu » 188; 852 tela Morr, 

Cobbles, "163. 3 Hartley, 17s. ; 2 

Dei n 14 Coke, 148. {2 sacks due Net — | and 
eliver oro . 

Highgate, N.; Kingslard, N. .; Beau Wharf, — 

d- road; orthern Railway ay Stations, 

* Holloway ; ; and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regent’s-par sean. 

o Agen 0 


A REAL SEA BAT H in your own room, by 

8 yg * SEA SALT in ordivary water. 

— ounces to each „ By taking a 
ally bath 4 with this galt you epjoy the luxury 2 
benefits of a course of sea bathing, minus y 1 i 

ooo of absence from home, and are adopting the 

snd Boxee by all Chemists tnd Droggiats. Sold in Bags 

and Boxes and Druggists. Beware of imita- 


9 SEA SALT invigorates the 
r the constitution, braces the nerves, and 
— daily bath with this Salt is the 
surest way of eradicating rheumatism, neuralgia, sciatica, 
lumbago, gout, glandular swellings, weakness of the jointa, 
40. Bold in Bags and Baxes by Druggists, &c. Be- 
ware 


PURE AERATEDAWATERS. 


Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, 


DED “R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” 
* — label 
and Wholesale of R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin, North Wales. 
London Agents:—W. Best & Sone, Henrietta-street, 
Cavendish-:quare. 


CURATIVE ELECTRICITY. 


Invalids, who have been disap in obtaining a 
* 2 of pang 10 APPARATUS, are 24 » 
— directly with Mr. HAKRY LOBB, M. R. C. S. E 


Electrician, from whom may be obtained CURATIVE 
EL LEC? i by 18 stamps. $8), Sackville-street, 


Ee 


ASTHMA AND BRONCHITIS. — 


Effectually relieved by the use of “ DATURA TATULA.” 

“Of great efficacy in cases of Asthma and Chronic 
Broochitis.”—Dublin Journal of Medical Science. “* The fumes 
cause no 
remedy. I have never known — ee ee 
was not obtained. Gen. 
Tobacco in tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s. and 18s. 
Cigarettes, in boxes, 8s., W., and 158. Pastilles 
boxes, 2s. and 10s. 


* 7 — 
a 


SAVORY and MOOBB, 143, New Bond-street, London, 


OOPING COUGH.—ROCHE’S HERBAL 
EMBROCATION is recommended by ＋ pa the most 
eminent of the Faculty as the only known and 
cure, without the use of medicine. — by most Chemists in 
bottles, at 46. each. Wholesale A 1 38, Old 
Change (formerly of 67, St. Paul's), u. 


ORNS and BUNIONS.—A 
many years tormented on oe will A to 
afford — 4 the 3 by which he obtain 
— — — * ema — — or 2 |i 
F. Kingston, Eeq., Church-stregt, Ware, Herts, 


e happy e Le 


. 


orticultaral Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden 


OAIS. —LEA and CO. s PRICES, —| FOR, 


ELLIS's RUTHIN WATERS, 


their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 


363 
|QTATIONERY, PRINTING, ACOOUNT 
Qualitiee and’ ter, will compare adv — 1 


house in the trade, The Forms and Account Books 


under The — 


Companies’ Acta, 1862 and 1867,“ kept in 
stock. Share — and Printed. Ge 
Seals Deaigue d and Execu — naar FLINT, 40 


. — 


ted. - A8 H and 
rer * „E. O., and oppesite the Railway Btaticns, 


()SLERS GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
Tak Gass oF ate Kuss. 


CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 

LONDON—Show Rooms. 45, OXFORD.STREET, W 

BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad-street. 


EASON 1871. ALFRED WEBB MILES’ 
Bag ge: Establishmen 12, Brook- Hanover - 
een te e 


N et ares 
| RIDING, 0 at IIa. ye 4 1 — duanoueg 
1 Can 1 ONLY ADDRESS is 

12, BROOK-STREET, HANOVER-SQUARE, 


Where the system of Cash payment is strictly adhered to. 


| The GUINEA WATERPROOF OVERVOATS, 
All colours and einen, ready for immediate use. 
SPECIALITIES.—The £3 8, Loch, Moor, and Mountain 
Suita, and 


Travelling 
SERVANTS enn 8 eco ‘‘Morning Post’ 


I 3 YEARS. 

VARIETIES of FLOWER SEEDS. 
Six Sample Packets aud List free for Bixpence— 
e eee SEEDS. - Twelve Varieties at choice 
FRAGRANT SWEET-SCENTED LAWN SEEDS 


sufficient for 600 feet, 15 stampa. 


c — Named Hoedp Pere 
s, 6d, 


JAMES GOAD, Seedsman, Piymouth. 


HOICE FLOWER SEEDS for SPRING, 
A beauifel Varitien for opan 5 
— . — nad amateur's guide, Ocmplete ls. ls. 


1 e cheap pakets.”—Lloyd’s , Weekly a ows, 
e widget ene ketene 
DANIELS BAOTHERS, Seed Growers, Baton, Norwich. 

OR RHEUMATISM, Gout, Tic-Doloreux, 

and Neuraigis, the safe as and certain ous cure is MUNRO" 

NEURODYNE, the absence of 
which constitute Munro's —*x — 


2 1 
Eat all Chemiste, Ia bottleg at T. IN. . od. as. . ds. ., 


EXTRACT FAOM A RECENT 


The 
16s. TROUSERS (or 


5 


** December, 1870. 
The Rheumatiem has gone. After twelve ‘months’ 
suffering, 1 found two doses of 2 fp ih — oured me. 


*¢ 85, Great Portland- — 
* by all Chemists, in bottles, at is, 1$4., 2s. od., 48. 6d., 
an 


112212, 


— Dr. JOHN HOOPER’S 
FEMALE PILLS, 


The efficacy of this safe and invaluable 
ciently atiested by tne fact that It has 


medicine is suffi- 
ite in 


public estimation for more than of dele- 
terious coun te, The genuine Puls bear the name of br. 
JOHN HOOPER, and may be 


BARCLAY and SONS, Farringdon-street 
and 
Ed wards, otal of all Chemis 1 


RUPTURES, 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 


ae 


| equal 
Lithia, and for GOUT, Lithia & Potass. dn. 


38 
' 


f 


f 
Hi 


iE 
F 


f 


ef. 


L 


me — 
cannot fit 
et re rr „ two inches 2 
the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHI PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
—— of «binge i lés., Aa., 260. 6d., and Sle, Od 
Price of a Double Truss, 818. 6d., 42s., and 52s, 64. Postage, 


T KING 
LASTIC S * 2 — 


4 2. 4. a A, ., 


J . . Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


: aa 64 we THE NONCONFORMIST. 
HODDER of “ TOUGHTON’S: [BATTIS T. ANNIVERSARIES. 
. 4 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 1585 eee e . 
f Thursday Morning, April 20. EXETER HALL "cai 
THE BRITISH QUARTERLY! BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. | Speakers—Rew. H. Dowomn, of Bape 1 
REVIEW. No. OCVI., for Aprit. Prioe 6s, INTRODUCTORY PRAYER MEETING Harvey, of B of Peres OS W J ohn, 
ConTENTS. AT THE | of Glamorgan ; se 
1. Burton’s History of Scotland. MISSION HOUSE, CASTLE-STREET, HOLBORN. Chiar to be taken at a at Half- pest Gtx 0’ clock, ‘ 
> — bagi g yore ry . The Rev. FREDERICK vw aoe 1 of Newport, I. W., a 5 
" issopal Thursday Morning, 
4. Barham’s Life. 
n a ˖ 7 l BRITAIN 
zs The War of 1870, “ppm ‘ Thursday Evening, Aprit 20. AND IRELAND, 
„ BRITISH AND. IRISH BAPTIST HOME | + ren 
10. Contemporary Literature, . , “MISSION. peice OH APEL. 
FIRST - PRINCIPLES of ECCLE-| . . “ANNUAL SERMON ~ . I ak icine 
Fa SP Ä 
w Browns 8 2 1 ia ’ 
= Bxodus,”,** The Divine Life in Man,” de. 870, 10s. 64. edges to commence a Seven o'clock. . 2 22 
. dl r 5 
e et e FUND, | eee 
20 * 4 . P Chair to be taken at Half past Ten 
. —— — ANNUAL MEBTING N.B.—The dener. will be open ts the 


LETTERS on EDUCATION. By J. P. " MISSION HOUSE, CASTLE. 2 
~~ OChairman—J ames HARVEY, 
: * paper covers, la 6... ee “a 8 Chair to be taken at 7 o’clock. Tea and Coffee at 6 o' dock. 
' HELPS to FAITH and a HOLY ) 
- “LIFE. By J. P. Baawerr. Second Edition. Crown bro, a riday Evening, April 21. 4 "oe Evening. : 
deln, 4s, Ji. BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY, - 
THE GREAT SOCIAL EVIL: its Colne —ͤ—ͤ— ANTAL ene 
Sree: Se, Sais Statistion of Changers” Werd | Speakers—Rova. H. Harris, of London: Thos. John, Habe · ri Rall. 
of Comfort to Bereaved Parents,” e. Crown 870, 28. 6d., dare; I. wane of Pembroke Dook, and others, Chairman—Ww. Fow.sr, Eeq., M. P. mag a 
cloth. , „„ (This day. 


i. le a Wm. Brook, D.D., of London ; N. Hayerot, 
NEW SERIES OF THEOLOGICAL PAPERS. Lord's Day, Aprit Dee Loni 


BAPTISMAL REGENERATION. By| PAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Euoon MELLOR é : to be taken at Six o'clock. 
First of 2 Berio ot" Papers ented, D end VARIOUS OH APELS OF THEJMBTROPOLIS. 2 — or at the Veatries of 
—.— 3 — Price 1s. gap eect [This ion. For particulars, see the Missionary Herald "for April. 1 Bocning, April 28. fin { 
Cheap Issue of ECCLESIA: Church Monday Morning, April 4. IST ISSIONA 
Narr. Aken h. Serie of Bears. cg ku, BAPTIST UNION OF GREAT BRITAIN — —" r 
8vo, Ta. 6d, : AND IRELAND. oe " . ANSUALSMEETING 
Fourth Edition of ANTIDOTE to a ee mee ran 
„HI GATES AJAR.” Ila, BAPTIST MISSION 3 0 REET, 
Fourth Edition of DR. PRESSENSE’S DEVOTIONAL SERVIC 
JESUS OHRIST: His Times, Life and Work. Orown Conducted by Rev. W. Ronmson, o Cumbria. 
Svo, 9s., cloth, Chairman—Rev. O. M. Birgu, of 
Fourth Edition of THE PRACTICAL | een Gate Nom — u om eren. 
POWER of FAITH. By r. Burr. 66, N.B.—The Gallery will be open to the Public, T 8 mir for Arat. 


„A work marked by strong, solid, and * thinking, 


and full of devout fealing, 88 in and attractive v. Oswatp Drees, M. A., 


style. — Evangelical Magazine. K | Evening. 
London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 2, Paternoster - ov. ‘BIBLE TRANSLATION SOCIETY. 
so, ANNUAL MEREING 


‘ * Jan sendy, crown gro, price 38. G dd. Ps KINGSGATE-STREET OBAP i f fe rad 8 Comm anity and a Church, 

; * Chairman—Rev. Jos it . 

THR SACRIFIOR°OF 184A 0. e r K l 
7 the Rev. THOMAS TILSTON, + | ame 2 b. . 


‘Episcopal Church, By the 


the Rev, Thomas 
LN on 2 Fatherhood of 2 2E. 


: Author of ) Obnair to be taken at * ee 3 By 
; ig Dramatic Narrative, and other Poems. ! 1 7. Boottish Moderatiem. the Rer. J. A. Hule, . * 
London: Longmans, Green and Co. * Tuesday Morning, @pril 25. 1 1. Sinaitic Insori Articles :— 
“ae . BAPTIST MISSION SOCIETY. | 2; Address of Professor Tholack, of Halle, on the Occasion of 
Now Ready, in One Vol., Crown 8vo, Price 5s., . ANNUAL Amen : W 8 =... — 
Ui! ae Ae. MISSION HOUSE, * — , HOLBORN. German Periodicals—Americen Journals—Notices of New 
ns a ee 59 — pe © Rev. 7. — * London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 
+ JAMES McDOUGALL,. —[» ̃ N Just published, small crown do, 9s. 6d., cloth, 
Pastor of the Belgrave Congregational Church, Darwen. R Afternoon, April 256. meen One nly Link Trot ect, Baled by 1. . 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, LONDON and EDINBURGH. | BRITISH AND IRISH BAPTIST HOME | author of “The aud its Story, é&o. 1 e 1 
i MISSION. 1 London: James Nisbet.and Oo., 31, Berners-street, W. 
un ü arcane) „ In a day oF two, small crown 870, 8, 6d. den. 
on QUESTIONS in CHURCH and STATE: being BLOOMSBURY CHAPEL. HE DRAYTON FAMILY: Stories Ilus- 
Five Papers on the „ . N N Question. By Revs. G. C. Chair to be taken at Three o'clock. Tea at close of isl trative of the Beatitudes. By the Author of The 
Cox, A. Macxennat, B. A., B I. Wood, of Leices- 5 — _ | Golden Ladder,” 40. With Coloured IIlustrations. 
ter, and Mr. W. S. Aunis, M. A. „ of Cam : Evening, April 25. * _ London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners treet, WwW. 
— 20reng oie BRITISH AND Ai BAPTIST HOME | _ Just published, small crown 8o, 5a, cloth, gilt edges, 
. Sorjeants’ Inn, Fleet ISSION. | [A DEBONADO : Scene, Sketches, and 
2 es Leicester: James 1 Vice, Market-place, 1 . ‘ . MEETING BE pasa 2 „ =, France and Germany during the War. By 
— Just published, crown 8 o, cloth, price 88, 6d., 3 pes 8 London: James Nisbet and Co , 21, Berners-street, W. 
HE ESTABLISHMENT; or, The Church! Oban --W. MoAaruun, Eeq., g 3 — ; 94. Kimap | 
1 in Danger. 1 lei. By an Alcione. Speakon Re ak L. Ban, E., u W.Handtord, of | rie SPIRIT of JESUS, By the’ Rev. 
London: John Camden Hotten, 74 and 75, Piccadilly, W. Mere a ae 8 WIIIIaM Rei, M. A., Author ol“ The Blood of Jesus.” 
’ .. Wednesday Morning, April 26. London : Jomes Nisbet and Oo., 21, Berners-street, W. 
Kron Pane * . GREGATION AlL 4 Mission ARY Y BREAK ar . 
on the OPENING of this 7 HE | FLOATING LIGHT of the GOODWIN 
2 1 ee — 0 0 LIBRARY OF THE MISSION HOUSE, CASTLE-STREET, D rn Vf “The 
On Waremenay, April 26th, the Rer. Dr. RALEIGH will| ON BEHALF OF THE ZENANA MISSION IN INDIA. ö — 20. ith Illustrat 
ERE service to at 12 o’clock noon. | -. Chair man MAU ob WrII, Beg. , late of Caloutta, 4 London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, — . | 
r e Breakfast at Nine d.elosk. . — Small crown vo, de. 64., 8 y 


"Between the Berrioes a cold collation will be provided for e fein ih A ‘MISSIONARY * of the APOSTOLIC 


and Friends at Three o'clock. Smith, SCHOOL : N Judson, of Barmah. 


The Opening Services will be continued on Lorp’s par, April 4 ’ *. mete dees Revised and Edited by the Rev. Dr. Boman. 
28 7 8 ve aS 8 — . dt Wednesday Morning. London: James Nisbet and Oo., 21, Berners-street, W. 
ev MAS ser : . 
before, Bleven ook 5 and in A by ine" the Rev. _ BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. Small crown 8vo, be, clotb, : 
JOSHUA HARRISO ene * — ANNOAL SERMON .. - 4 T. PAUL: bis Life and Minis 2 ‘the 
On Lorp’s-pay, May e ——ů— Close of his Third Missionary Journey 
Morning by the Rev HN DAV DAVIES, of Br * BLOOMSBURY CHAPEL. I Tuomas Binney, : 
ening by the Rev. J. BALDWI a. Preacher—The Rev, Dowatp Fraser, M. A., of Marylebone,| London: James Nisbet and Oo., 31, . 3 
At all these Services Collections will be made in aid of the Service to Commence at Twelve o'clock, 
~~ Fund, * Square 1émo, 2s. 6d., cloth, eon. 
n Lond's- par, May 14, sermons will be ei fin aid of ‘ | ITTLE ELSIE’S SUMMER at M ALV 
"the LONDON MIGstONARY SOOIMTY, in the Morning by ) Wednesday Evening. 
the Rev. K. P. WILSON, of Craven Chapel; in the Evening ANNUAL SERMON L e 


2 the Rev. H. BATCHELOR, of Glasgow. Gi London : James Nisbet and Co., 21, 


AT 
WALWORTH-ROAD CHAPEL. — — 
ISS FLETOHER, of 13, Powis-square, Preacher Rev. Josxrn Anous, D. D., of Regont’s-pirk Published by AgTauR MisLt, at No, 18, Bouverie-street, 


2 Brighton, RECEIVES a limited number of 18 ‘ College. London; aad Printed by Rosert Kinoston Wine 

¢ sges from 8 to 13. A Resident Tutor instructs in Latin and ' Bervice to commence a! Seven o'clock. office-court, Fleet-street, London. — Wednesday * 12, 
aw 8 The 9 is divided into Three Terme, b Brees for * Services may be had at the inion: -house, | 16871, ‘3 

* 3 : ‘ . 

‘. 


